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Significant 


Catholic Losses 
Are Not Permanent 


Eprror, The Commonweal 

From losses in temporal power recently 
sustained by the Catholic Church in Spain, 
Mexico and elsewhere, writers in The 
Forum and The Nation argue that the 
strength of the Papacy is waning. This is 
“wishful thinking’, declares the editor of 
The Commonweal, magazine of Catholic 
intelligentsia. “The point is’, he writes, 
“that deplorable to Catholics as are any 
losses from the membership of the Church, 
or any diminution of the spiritual or moral 
power of the divinely appointed Head of 
the Church, in any place, at any time, 
they know that such losses, or such a 
waning of power, is not, and cannot be, 
permanent.” 

History reassures. Japan wiped out the 
Catholic Church some centuries ago, yet 
to-day Catholic universities and schools 
and churches, seminaries and a native 
priesthood, are spreading there. Ireland 
was subjected to a persecution which a 
Protestant historian, Lecky, declared to 
have surpassed the worst rigors of the 
Roman emperors in the infancy of the 
Chureh; yet there are Irish Catholics. 
After the Reformation came the Counter- 
Reformation, and what was lost in Europe 
was largely recovered, and more than 
made up by gains in the New World. 

“The plain fact of the matter to-day is’, 
concludes the editor of The Commonweal, 
“that the Papacy is ascendant in its true 
power, which is moral and spiritual, lead- 
ing a revival of the Church which is but 
the last of a long series of such revivals 
that mark all epochs of history for two 
thousand years.” 


Nature’s Uncertainty 
Gives It Human Meaning 


Dr. ARTHUR H. COMPTON 
in The Yale Review 
Man’s greatest discovery of all time is 
that he can count on the world in which 
he lives. Yet Professor Heisenberg writes, 
“The resolution of the paradoxes of 
atomie physics can be accomplished only 
by further renunciation of old and cher- 
ished ideas. Most important of these is 
the idea that the phenomena of nature 
obey exact laws—the principle of casu- 
alty.’ Does this statement of a revolu- 
tionary view mean that science, with its 
continual searching of fundamentals, has 
finally undermined its own foundations? 
. Not at all! If we mean by science 
the organized body of tested truth, such 
tested truths are eternally reliable. By 
gaining a more complete knowledge of 
nature’s definite aspects and learning the 
statistical probability of her uncertain ac- 
tions, we can still use nature as our 
servant. 
We hesitate even to suggest that the un- 
reliability observed in the world of nature 
is a defect. For it seems that some degree 
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of uncertainty, such as the physicist has 
recently found, is necessary if non-physical 
things, as, for example, thoughts and mo- 
tives, are to have any relation to the 
physical world. Without this flexibility in 
physical law, it is very doubtful whether 
there could be an organic evolution, with 
its incessant struggle for life. It is, in 
short, only because the world in a physical 
sense is not wholly reliable that it can 
have any human meaning. 

Thus at least even the traveler of the 
straight and narrow way of science can, 
if he will raise his eyes, catch again the 
vision of man as the master of destiny, 
the goal towards which his pathway leads. 


Business Men 


And Church Business 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 
in The Homiletic Review 

The first cause [of the chureh financial 
crisis] is the unbusinesslike way in which 
business men conduct church business. I 
have watched and sat in with church 
boards of trustees for thirty years. . 
After all this contact and observation, I 
give it as my cool judgment (with love 
in my heart, as Robert Browning said, 
“O British public that does not like me, 
God love you!) that when the average 
business man enters the door of the church 
study for the monthly meeting of the board 
of trustees, he straightway leaves behind 
him, takes off with his overcoat, almost 
every bit of business sense ae his expe- 
rience has taught him. 

The average minister squirms month 
after month as he sees so-called able busi- 
ness men deliberately floundering around 
in utter carelessness of business methods 
and in utter inefficiency before fairly 
simple problems of church management. 
And, in his heart of hearts, he knows 
that on that board there is just one man 
willing and able to be businesslike for the 
church, and that is himself, the minister. 
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When Humanism 
Comes to Maturity 


J. H. RANDALL, JR. 
in The New Humanist 


In our past the temper of humanism and 


the temper of humility have in turn swept 
over Christendom, expressing themselves 
in counter-currents of thought, as they 
haye swept over other civilizations. . 
The humanistic protest is thus no new 
gospel, nor is it a temper that has ever 
been able to sustain itself for long. Again 


and again men have felt release from the > 


rule of cosmie forces grown tyrannous, 
have discovered that the proper study of 
mankind is man, not that on which man 
is dependent, and have put their trust in 
human reason and human intelligence. But 
again and again men have craved a sure 
salvation the pride of intellect could not 
give them, have sought a Messiah vainly 
in the best human knowledge and science, 
and have felt the encompassing presence 
of a world to which the only answer must 
be submission and resignation. 

The humanistic temper expresses the 
genius of the American people as it has 
never before expressed a national char- 
acter. We are all humanists to-day. ... 
Yet, our thoughtful minds have grown 
humble and chastened. Perhaps we, too. 
are achieving maturity, and with it a new 
spirit. It is possible that we shall out- 
grow our provincialism, see ourselves in 
somewhat truer perspective, temper our 
humanistic complacency with a fitting 
humility in the face of the Nature that 
has generated and sustains us, and learn 
that the weapons and instruments we 
have created for her conquest set rigorous 
conditions of their own. The higher we 
climb the more painful each step. Hach 
advance toward the distant goal brings 
with it new difficulties, subtler and there- 
fore more ineradicable. ; 

The strong man does not abandon the 
quest of his youth. This is no counsel to 
cast off the humanistic temper. 


Controversy 
As a Bishop Sees It 


BisHop OF LINCOLN 
in The Lincoln Diocesan Magazine 


I find that there are those who think it 
a lamentable thing that bishops should 
be in controversy. In a living church there 
will be controversy from time to time. It 
is possible, on the other hand, for a 
chureh to be so dead that it cannot pro- 
duce even a heresy. 

Controversy in itself is not an evil. It 
may serve the cause of truth. It is a season 
of opportunity, when men’s minds are ar- 
rested and they are led to think seriously. 
It is not controversy which is evil but 
rather the acrimony, the ill-will, the pas- 
sion, and the prejudice which are some- 
times the fruit of controversy. 

He who would do good service as a 
Christian controversialist must be humble, 


and must be quick to recognize and per-— 


ceive the real strength of his opponent’s 
position. He is a hopeless controversialist 
who cannot conceive that an honest op- 
ponent has any position at all. 
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ROBERT C. DEXTER 


it Is Not the Dole That Hurts 


The author, after viewing unemployment insurance at work in Europe, believes 
the operation is good in its effect on those enforced to idleness, but he 
would not start the plan in this country in the present 


abnormal conditions 


; Dr. Dexter has here written his first article since his return from Europe, where he had remarkable 
interviews and conferences about the dole and unemployment with government officials, employers’ asso- 
ciations, labor organizations, and almost innumerable individual employers and laboring men. He spent six 
weeks of hard work on the situation in the British industrial world,—in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
He got unlimited information on every phase of the conditions that paralyze the economic order. In Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Austria, he also studied the ways in which they handle unemployment and in- 
surance for forced idlencss. Dr. Dexter’s general yet definite impressions are given for the benefit of our 


deeply interested readers. 


b ; ITH approximately six million 
' men and women unemployed in 
the United States, the thinking 


men and women in all walks of 
life are giving more serious consideration 
to-day than ever before to methods by 
which the suffering due to unemployment 
shall be alleviated. 


wa 


We in America felt a few years ago that 
we had solved the problem of unemploy- 
ment, and that due to the prevalence of 
high wages and the legal provisions which 
kept down the number of immigrants and 
shut out foreign competition through high 
tariffs, we were living in an island of 
safety even in the midst of a world of 
disaster. That point of view can no longer 
be held by any serious-minded student. 

We are, therefore, interested in the pro- 
visions taken by other countries. Among 
them all, national unemployment insur- 


- ance has probably received more attention 


than any other palliative, although it is 
admitted by everyone that unemployment 
insurance does not solve the problem. It is 
simply a way by which the blow may be 
softened. It is not my purpose in this 
article to deal extensively with the 
methods of unemployment insurance 
adopted in any of the industrial countries 
of the world, as that would require more 
space than THE ReersteR affords. Besides, 
there are many publications which give 
in detail the legal basis for unemployment 
insurance and describe the routine neces- 
sary for its administration. 

In my investigations this summer, which 
involved innumerable contacts with em- 
ployers, Government officials, trade union 
officials and workers, both employed and 
unemployed, in Great Britain and Ireland, 


and also contacts with officials and em- 


_ ployers in Germany and Austria and other 
Central European countries, I tried to get 
di answer to the question which is con- 


stantly being raised on this side of the 
Atlantic as to the effect of unemployment 
insurance on the morale of the worker. 

We are told by some economists, many 
magazine writers, some political leaders, 
and even trade unionists in America, that 
unemployment insurance as it is adminis- 
tered in Europe has resulted in a definite 
lowering of the worker’s morale; that he 
no longer cares to work, that he is per- 
fectly content to live “on the dole’, and 
that his independence and initiative have 
disappeared. Great Britain is pointed to 
as the extreme example of the demorali- 
zation of the working class. It was to as- 
certain, so far as I was able, whether or 
not this statement squares with the facts 
that I visited not only the Government 
officials in Whitehall but went up and 
down the length of Britain and Northern 
Ireland talking with the textile manufac- 
turers and workers in Lancashire, the 
shipbuilders and their unemployed work- 
ers in Newcastle and Belfast, and in 
many other points where the depression 
had lasted the longest and the suffering 
had been the most acute. 
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I realize that on any such question as 
this there is no accurate statistical data 
available. One can easily study legislation) 
and tabulate the figures of men and 
women receiving unemployment benefit, 
but as to the effect on the morale one has 
to be content with opinions. With this 
fact in mind, I made my study as inclu- 
sive as possible. I have not yet had the 
time to go over in detail the vast amount 
of printed material of various types which 
I had the good fortune to collect and this 
article is a simple summary of personal 
impressions written down while they are 
fresh in my mind and derived from the 
variety of sources listed above. 

First of all may I say that not one of 
the persons with whom I talked would 


admit the fact that the British worker 
had been demoralized by unemployment 
insurance, and that this statement is just 
as true of employers as it is of workers. 
Unfortunately I had no opportunity of 
discussing the problem with the retired 
colonels of the Indian army and the ladies 
who live on a small inherited income. 
Representatives of both classes are con- 
stantly writing The London Times com- 
plaining that they cannot get servants or 
gardeners or chauffeurs. It is from this 
source in the main, I fancy, that the com- 
plaints come. 


wa 


On the other hand, there is no question 
that some British workers have been de- 
moralized. The Royal Commission in its 
preliminary report on unemployment in- 
surance this year pointed out that there 
were certain anomalies in the statute 
which made it possible for some groups 
to secure assistance to which they were 
not entitled and that in certain trades 
the trade practices were such that the 
workers who were only partially unem- 
ployed were getting more assistance than 
they were justly entitled to. It seemed 
also that the effect of unemployment in- 
surance on the younger worker was de- 
moralizing, although here too the diffi- 
culty seemed to be in the framing of the 
statute and its administration rather than 
in the principle of unemployment insur- 
ance per se. In talking with the employers 
particularly, many of them cited indi- 
vidual instances of demoralization but 
they all said when questioned that these 
instances, were, after all, but a very small 
percentage of the number who were re- 
ceiving benefit under the Act. 

After they had made their complaints 
I made it a general practice to ask if 
they felt it would be better to go back 
to the old days when there was no un- 
employment insurance, and again without 
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exception the answer was a definite nega- 
tive. Many replied that if they had not 
had unemployment insurance in Great 
Britain there would have been a revolu- 
tion in that country long before this time. 
Personally, I did not feel willing to ac- 
cept that statement, nor, strange to say, 


did many of the labor representatives 
with whom I talked, but it expresses a 
point of view which is widely held 


throughout Great Britain. 

When I posited the question of de- 
moralization, the answer on all sides was 
that in the main it was not unemployment 
insurance that was demoralizing but un- 
employment itself. There is no question 
that many workers haye been demoralized 
but, as one employer said, the demoraliza- 
tion to-day among the British workers 
is not as great as in previous periods of 
depression, owing to the very fact that at 
least their health is not suffering from 
starvation, and the amount of bitterness 
engendered by unemployment is to some 
extent mitigated by the fact that their 
children are not starving. 

I happened to be in one large industrial 
city which had been desperately hit by 
unemployment at the very time when a 
large ship came in for extensive repairs. It 
was noised about that the ship would be 
in and work would start on her on one of 
the mornings when I was there. Unfortu- 
nately I was not advised of the exact day 
and did not see the group myself, but I 
was told by employers and workers who 
were in the line themselves that on the 
day on which work was to begin at seven 
o’clock in the morning, some three thou- 
sand meh were already standing in line 
at three o’clock. The job itself took on 
about a thousand men altogether. 

Not only that, but among the men 
themselves there was more than one not 
entirely bloodless encounter to reserve 
their place in line. This is not unnatural. 
Employer after employer told me that 
when any job was open and it was ru- 
mored about they had hundreds of ap- 
plicants waiting for two or three oppor- 
tunities and that the crowds at the mill 
gates, when there was any work available, 
equalled those in America lined up for 
season tickets for baseball’s World Series. 

The complaints that come from certain 
groups because they cannot get servants 
or gardeners cannot, however, be entirely 
passed over. The reason is obvious. In the 
first place, it is because wages offered in 
those occupations are very low, often not 
equalling what they would get on the 
dole; in the second place, because the 
status of such employees is lower than 
that of a skilled tradesman; and much 
more important than either of these 
reasons is the fact that if a skilled worker 
of any kind gets a position as a domestic 
servant or a gardener and then loses it, 
as is a common occurrence owing to the 
necessity for economy among those who 
employ such workers, he can no longer 
claim benefit under unemployment insur- 
ance. In the English system domestic serv- 
ants and agriculturists are not in insur- 
able occupations. 

It is also claimed by critics of the un- 
employment insurance plan that workers 
tend to accept positions in their own 
trade and to that extent become demoral- 
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ized and dependent. There may be some 
truth in this, but I was informed by those 
in charge of labor exchanges, many of 
which I yisited, that it was far from 
being the general rule. In fact, the union 
officials, who make an effort to have a 
man stay in his own union, are rather 
disturbed by the number who leave their 
own trade to get work in other fields. It 
must be borne in mind that the British 
tradesman is in the main a highly skilled 
man and that changing from one trade to 
another is not nearly as common in the 
old country as in America, and it must 
also be borne in mind that with many of 
the older men particularly such a change 
is practically impossible. 

There is not space for a discussion of 
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Honesty brings terrific isolation in life. 
—F. A. Faddeu. 


A sentence should be the shortest dis- 


tance between two points. 
—Rebecca West. 


The idea of duty is in popular disre- 
pute, but the will to live for the general 
good, rather than for personal desire, 
must always be a mainstay of civilized 
society Arthur HE. Morgan, 


The Western world has discovered the 
vast area lying outside tradition, and that 
discovery has created the modern mind. 

—Delisle Burns. 


Hach age has to work out its own theo- 
logical system.—Sir Harry Reichel. 


No skeptic believes his own opinions to 
be so baseless as those of his opponent. 
—Morris R. Cohen, 


certain changes in the law which in the 
opinion of many students would lessen 
the amount of demoralization, which ad- 
mittedly does exist. Some of these changes 
are being made at the present time by 
the National Government and _ other 
changes are in prospect. The reduction of 
the amount of unemployment insurance 
will probably have certain effects along 
this line, although it is too early to say 
yet what the definite outcome of the re- 
duction will be. The removal of the anom- 
alies under the Act and the provision for 
reinstallation of something similar to the 
Work Test may also be beneficial. 
Incidentally, we are also told in Amer- 
ica that it is unemployment insurance or 
the dole which is accountable for Britain’s 
present financial situation. That is true 
to some extent, but the difficulty is rather 
that all the British Governments of recent 
years, whether Conservative or Labor, 
have gone on the assumption that sooner 
or later normal conditions of employment 
would be restored and that consequently 
they could borrow millions of pounds to 
be repaid out of the payments of em- 
ployed workers in that looked-for period 
of prosperity. The error is rather in eco- 
nomic statesmanship than in the principle 
of unemployment insurance, It would have 
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been far better if the British Chancellors 
of the Exchequer had adopted a “pay as 
you go” policy with the unemployment 
insurance fund from the very beginning. 
This might have meant either a reduction 
in the amount paid or an earlier increase — 
of taxation, but it does not affect the | 
wisdom of the unemployment insurance 

scheme itself. ; 

It is said that the workers spend their — 

unemployment insurance benefits foolishly — 
in the moying pictures and in the bars, 
on radios and other luxuries. That this 
is occasionally the case, there is no doubt. 
In fact, that it is generally the case with 
the moving pictures I am inclined to 
admit; but after all, a man must do some- 
thing with the time during which he is 
idle and he had better spend sixpence, 
especially in the winter, for the warmth 
and shelter of a moving-picture house 
than walk the streets wearing out his 
shoes and contracting cold and influenza, 
or even cumbering up the small cottage 
or tenement which is all he can afford 
to house himself and his family. 

Just what conclusions can one draw 
from the British and continental experi- 
ence for our situation in the United 
States? : 

First, that the talk about the effect on 
morale is based on but a few instances 
and that unemployment insurance in 
Britain and in the European countries, 
far from demoralizing the worker, has 
been the main source of keeping up his 
morale. 

Second,—and this is not drawn so much 
from what has been said previously as 
from general experience,—that the pres- 
ent period of depression is no time in the — 
United States to start a system of unem- 
ployment insurance. For the time being, 
and until employment comes back to more | 
or less normal conditions, rely on state 
and national relief coupled with such © 
private charity as is available and the 
inauguration of a scheme of public works 
rather than insurance. The reasons for 
this contention I think are obvious. Any 
insurance scheme started now would be _ 
bankrupt in the course of a few months. 
On the other hand, unless some scheme 
of national planning or a new economic 
order of some sort,—a sort which we 
know little about at the present time,— 
appears, we must, it seems to me, be 
prepared to inaugurate some plan of un- 
employment insurance as soon as condi- 
tions get anywhere near normal, and now 
is the time in the face of the present 
suffering and depression and lack of ade- 
quate remedies for the situation to rouse 
public opinion so that plans will be ready 
for the inauguration of a system as soon 
as the depression is over. 

Third, instead of leveling general crit- 
icism at the plans which other countries 
have adopted, we should study them all 
carefully at the present time. Our na- 
tional government and each state govern- 
ment should, as some of them are con- 
sidering doing, appoint a thoroughly com- 
petent commission of employers, workers, 
economists, and publicists, acquaint them- 
selves fully with the merits and defects 
of the various systems of unemployment — 
insurance, and be prepared to introduce 
legislation which is adequate and avoids 
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mistakes of others. The gravest 
gers that I see in unemployment in- 
surance in America are two: (1) its being 
adopted in a helter-skelter panicky way 
in which we will repeat all the mistakes 
J that others have made and add a few of 
our own; (2) it may become involved in 
~ partisan or local politics. Both these 
_ tragic errors could be prevented provided 
_ we took advantage of the present interest 
and went to work and studied the situa- 
tion carefully and scientifically. 
Fourth, any scheme of unemployment 
insurance adopted must ultimately be na- 
tional in scope. Under our constitution, 
the actual working out of the legislation 
would undoubtedly be state by state, but 
_ there must be some form of national con- 
_ trol and national support. Otherwise the 
state which provides best for its unem- 
ployed will be penalized and the state 


on Abraham Lincoln, likens the 
great Emancipator to a “giant oak 
in a forest”, and says that when 
he fell he “left a lonesome place against 
_ the sky”. We think of Dr. Wendte as 
rather a graceful (and strong) elm than 
as a rugged oak; but certain it is that 
his going leaves a distinctly “lonesome 
place against the sky” of not only Amer- 
ican Unitarianism but also of the still 
larger world of Liberal Religion in our 
_ time, 

I.am asked to say something in the 
columns of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER about 
this eminent and honored man. 

But why I? Probably because I have 
known him so long. Fifty-nine years ago 
it was my lot to come, timidly and hesi- 

tatingly, from the Baptist ministry to that 
of the Unitarian Church. Charles Wendte’s 

hand was one of the first three extended 
to me in brotherly welcome,—the other 
two being those of Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
and Robert Collyer, all great Unitarians 
_ of blessed memory ! 

‘ All the nearly threescore years since 
‘ then I have known him, prized his friend- 
4 ship, and looked up to him as one wiser 
than I, who by his intellectual ability, his 
high spiritual qualities, and his devotion 
: Bio. the Unitarian cause never failed to be 
aL inspiration to me in my ministry. 

‘Twice it has been my fortune to follow 
him in pastorates—once for three years 

in Chicago, when he left the church which 
e had established there and went to 
acinnati, and later for a year in ‘Oak- 
id, California, when he left the strong 
church which he had founded in that im- 
‘tant city. With so long and intimate 
acquaintance, of course I could write 
y things about him, which I am sure 
all be interesting, but limitation 
ce prevents anything more than a 


Bos MARKHAM, in his fine poem 
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which has the heaviest burden of unem- 
ployment to bear and the greatest amount 
of depression will be doubly taxed. That 
is the reason why most of the far-seeing 
English students are opposed to local 
poor-relief bearing the burden rather than 
a national unemployment scheme. If the 
matter were left to the local communities 
under the present situation, dozens of 
cities and towns in Lancashire, for ex- 
ample, would be bankrupt to-morrow. It 
is only because there are certain sections 
of Britain, particularly in the South, 
which, in spite of the depression, are rea- 
sonably prosperous, and because the bur- 
den is spread over the whole country, that 
conditions are not far worse than they 


are. That situation would be equally true — 


in our own country. 
I do not return from this study with 
100 per cent. endorsement of any scheme 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


few brief, broken, and inadequate words. 

The chief events in Dr. Wendte’s life, 
stated in the most condensed possible 
form, are the following: 

Born Boston, 1844; clerk in San Fran- 
cisco, 1858-1866; graduate Harvard Di- 
vinity School, 1869; ordained to Unita- 
rian ministry, Chicago, 1869; pastorate 
Chicago, 1869-1875; Cincinnati, 1875— 
1882; Newport, 1882-1885; Oakland, 1886— 
1898; married Abbie L. Grant, of Oak- 
land, 1896; pastorate Newton Center, 
1899-1901; Boston, 1901-1905; Brighton, 
1905-1908; Honorary Secretary Interna- 
tional Congress Free Christians and Other 
Liberals, 1900 and on; Foreign Secretary 
American Unitarian Association, 1905— 
1915; received degree Doctor of Divinity, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1909; Executive Sec- 
retary National Federation American Re- 
ligious Liberals, 1909; President Free Re- 
ligious Association, and also President 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, 1915. 

He was author of the following books: 
‘Memoir of Rev. Charles T. Brooks”, 
1885; “The Student’s Diary’, 1888; “The 
Sunnyside’, 1876; “The Carol’, 1885; 
“Jubilate Deo”, 1900; “Freedom and Fel- 
lowship’, 1907; “Heart and Voice”, 1909; 
“Unity Through Freedom’, 1909; “Unity 
Through the Spirit”, 1911; “At Christmas 
Time’, 1917; “Thomas Starr King, 
Preacher and Patriot”, 1920; “The Wider 
Fellowship”, 2 volumes (Autobiography), 
1928; “The Transfiguration of Life’, 1930. 

Dr. Wendte’s life was a long, extraor- 
dinarily useful, and radiant one. During 
his earlier years, he was strikingly hand- 
some. He was widely intelligent, an 
eager reader of the best books, a gentle- 
man in the truest sense of the word, a 
connoisseur in art and music, a lover 
of his home, a frequent visitor to Burope, 
and a ready user of three languages. 

No man in the Unitarian ministry was 
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of unemployment insurance which I saw 
in action. All of them could stand im- 
provement. But I do have the feeling, 
which is that of all the men with whom 
I talked, that under our present economic 
system no industrial country can afford 
to neglect a serious consideration of un- 
employment insurance as a means of soft- 
ening the blow for the unemployed 
worker, where it falls the hardest, and 
that at least in England and Germany 
there has been no marked demoralization 
of the worker through the insurance plan. 
The demoralization of the worker comes 
through unemployment; and that is as 
great, perhaps greater, in America where 
our unemployed must depend on charity 
and where they have only been unem- 
ployed a comparatively short time, than 
it is in Hngland where the unemployed 
have faced ten years of suffering. 


| Charles William Wendte 


An Appreciation of a Famous Liberal 


more widely known, possessed more 
friends, or was more highly esteemed 
personally. As we have seen, he was min- 
ister, first and last, of seven different 
churches, in all of which he did useful 
and strong work. As a pastor he was 
always beloved by his congregation, in- 
cluding prominently the young folks and 
children. He had good Sunday schools; 
vigorous young people’s organizations; 
well-planned societies of a literary, social 
and missionary character for his women, 
and strong men’s clubs for the discussion 
of current events and other important 
questions. In a large and fine way, his 
churches were educational centers. They 
were also well organized for beneficent 
activities, and were important forces for 
the moral and social uplift of the com- 
munities in which they existed. 

Dr. Wendte was an ardent humanist, 
but his humanism had wings; God and 
worship were the deepest joy and in- 
spiration of his life. As a preacher he 
was one of our best—always helpful, in- 
structive, earnestly religious and construc- 
tive. We have had few men so alive to op- 
portunities for spreading the liberal gospel. 
Few preached in so many new places 
where the Unitarian word had never be- 
fore been heard. During his years of resi- 
dence on the Pacific Coast, he sowed the 
seed of the liberal faith widely from the 
British line to San Diego, thus preparing 
the way for churches that sprang up 
later. He publishd many of his sermons 
in pamphlet form and circulated them ex- 
tensively. He made large use of the ex- 
cellent tracts of the American Unitarian 
Association, some of the best of which 
were written by himself. He was a 
thorough missionary, believing that no re- 
ligion was of much yalue that did not 
profess a missionary spirit. By nature he 
was a leader, quiet and without ostenta- 
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tion, but possessed of real power. He held 
many positions of importance in our de- 
nominational work, local and national. He 
had initiative, vision, quiet but real en- 
thusiasm. He created enthusiasm in others. 
Things moved when he took hold of them. 

One of the most important services 
rendered by Dr. Wendte to the Unitarian 
cause, and one that shows his power of 
initiative, was his part in the establish- 
ment of the Pacific School of Religion, 
or Divinity School, in Berkeley, California. 
He was not the sole founder. Others 
helped generously and efficiently. But the 
initiative was his, as was the central 
moral force that carried the project 
through to success. In a true sense, the 
school must always be regarded as his 
child. 

Perhaps the most fruitful period of Dr. 
Wendte’s life was the fifteen years dur- 
ing which he was Foreign Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. I have 
said that he was always a missionary. 
His missionary spirit was large. It en- 
visaged America, but also foreign lands. 
While it was essentially Unitarian and 
American, it was not sectarian or limited. 
Near the end of his life he told me that, 
high as was the value that he placed upon 
the service he had been permitted to 
render to his own church and country, 
he regarded his international and foreign 
work as still more important. In saying 
this, he had reference primarily to the 
remarkable International Religious Con- 
gresses organized by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
and himself which were held with such 
impressive results in this country and 
Europe, between the years 1900 and 1918. 

It is much to be regretted that Dr. 
Wendte never visited the Orient, so as to 
discover for himself the remarkable open- 
ings that exist there for the Unitarian 
faith, and also the love and honor in 
which he was held there. Once, after long 
urging on my part, he said to me that 
he had decided to go, and go soon. But 
circumstances arose which prevented him, 

I have mentioned Dr. Wendte’s books. 
One of these is so important that 
further attention should be called to it. 
I refer to his monumental work, “The 
Wider Fellowship’, in two large volumes. 
While this book is valuable as an interest- 
ingly written and very complete auto- 
biography of Dr. Wendte, it possesses 
great additional value because it is larger 
than one life; in other words, because it 
portrays for us, and the generations that 
follow us, hundreds of the most advanced 
and important religious thinkers in their 
thought and all of the most significant re- 
ligious movements of the modern world 
for the last fifty years. Because of this 
extraordinary comprehensiveness, I do not 
hesitate to say that, in my judgment, the 
work is the most important for Unita- 
rianism that has appeared in this country 
since Channing, and also more important 
for Liberal Religion as a whole than any 
other that we possess from any source. 

I may fittingly close by quoting some 
fine lines contributed by Rey. W. G. 
Tarrant, of London, to Dr. Wendte’s 

(Continued on page 782) 
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Two Systems Clash in Europe 


DEVERE ALLEN 


Trained American Observer says the people see 
the supremacy of one or the other 


LONDON. 
Last week the author wrote of the 
“warring mind’ that lurks in Hurope. 
Mr. Allen is no militarist; he is more 
nearly a pacifist, and what he tells 
aus is reluctant truth. To-day he writes 
incisively on four phases of the situa- 
tion as he has gathered the facts and 
opinions at first hand. 


E 


RY FOR JUSTICE. He would be rash 
(ae who dared deny sympathy to the 

claims put forward by small nation- 
alities and minority populations. These 
abound throughout Europe, and often 
their lot is tragic. It is no light thing to 
see your government change over your 
head, a new language enforced and mili- 
tary conscription imposed on your sons in 
defense of a former alien state. Yet is it 
not a fair question how far self-deter- 
mination can go without becoming a worse 
evil than enforced collaboration? 

I have lately had some experience of 
the small-peoples’-rights sentiment among 
the Flemish in Belgium and the Basques 
and Catalonians in Spain; to think of 
little Belgium separated into two sections 
and the new Spanish Republic broken up 
into a series of tiny independent states 
leaves me rather cold. Nor can I find 
much to excite my interest in the attempt 
to revive the old Gaelic tongue in Ireland, 
the ancient Viking landsmaal in Norway, 
or even the Provengal language in South 
France, which flowered into some excel- 
lent poetry beneath the touch of Frederic 
Mistral, These are all moves in the direc- 
tion of retrogression, steps back to nation- 
ism when what we need is internationism. 

We must not, of course, deafen our ears 
to the ery for justice. But we must also 
realize that there is no possibility of ideal 
justice in many a national situation 
to-day. Alsace-Lorraine furnishes a fine 
example, While Germany maintained con- 
trol, not even the granting of a semi- 
autonomous landstag satisfied the in- 
habitants. As you go up through the fields, 
with marks/of trenches still occasionally 
visible, you can understand the joy of the 
people at the entry of France as ruler. 
Then what, however? The initial enthu- 
siasm has long since been replaced by a 
bitter local-autonomy sentiment even more 
intense than before, for it is French policy 
to maintain uniformity of treatment 
throughout the Republic. The jailing of 
provincial leaders has only strengthened 
the discontent. What all hands fail to 
recognize is the simple but unromantic 
truth that absolutely no means of settling 
this question by complete justice can ever 
be found. 

It is likewise true that while Poland 
felt that she had to have a corridor to 
the sea, the Germans feel that they must 
have a corridor to East Prussia. But I 


defy any human brain to devise a solution 
guaranteeing ideal justice to all parties. 
And the same stern reality applies to a 
large number of the minority agitations. 
But naturally enough, the oppressed 
peoples—and they are indeed oppressed 
from their special point of view—will 
continue to protest until by fresh inter- 
national action flexibility is brought into 
the situation. Hungary will go on sending 
out inflammatory mechanical postcards 
that invite the recipient to work a lever 
which throws off the sections of old Hun- 
gary of which new Hungary stands de- 
nuded. Innsbruck stores will go on selling 
the beautiful postcards tenderly depicting 
dispossessed peasants looking off over the 
Alpine peaks toward the Italian Tyrol. 
Here the League, which is in greatest 
danger at the point of its inflexibility in 
perpetuating the status quo, has done 
badly on the whole; recently a group of 
distinguished Britons, in an appeal to 
Arthur Henderson, declared that eleyen 
years of minority protection efforts by 
the League had been almost a total failure. 
When the League grows into an instru- 
ment for peaceable changes in the status 
quo, peace will be immeasurably ad- 
vanced. The unwillingness of the United 
States to enter the World Court on a 
basis of compulsory jurisdiction, in view 
of our various Latin American interven- 
tions, scarcely helps to set a good example, 
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Clash of Systems. From the lips of busi- 
ness men in Switzerland, Spain, England, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, France, and Italy, I have 
repeatedly heard the sober assertion that 
their faith in capitalism has been brougia 
erashing down. Only professional op- 
timists maintain a completely defensive 
attitude in Europe. If anyone thinks that 
I exaggerate, I must remind him of so 
conservative an observer as Montague 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of Bng- 
land, who recently said that unless the 
most drastic measures were taken to save 
world capitalism, the whole structure 
would topple in less than a twelyemonth— 
and then went on to ask that this pre- 
diction be “filed for future reference”. — 

It does not mean that business men are 
going bolshevik. It does mean, however, 
that whereas five years ago they were 
laughing uproariously at Soviet na 
they look at it now with a mixture 
fear and interest, no matter how disap- 
proving. On the other hand, Russia re=) 
veals no diminution in its fear, and in 
its belief, carefully nurtured from on top, 
that an early attack by war will be mad 
by the world’s capitalistic governments. 

Stalin’s policy of ignoring world reyol 
tion while consolidating the Five Ye 
Plan (already stretching out toward 
Second Five Year Plan), has even gone so 
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far as a public statement by the Soviet 
Ambassador in London that Communism 
and Capitalism may live peaceably side 
iy side for many years to come, In Russia, 
nevertheless, nobody believes it. Nor do 
they, as a rule, at Geneva, where one 
senses a curiously general suppressed fear 


_ of Russia, from men within the organiza- 


tion of the League down to the circles 
of street gossip. The trade treaties be- 
tween Russia and Italy, and the pending 
commercial agreements with France, are 
straws indicating a partial relaxation of 
tension; but they do nothing to shake 
the general belief, almost fatalistic among 
the masses, that eventually world-con- 
yulsing struggle will take place for the 
supremacy of one system or the other. 
And common efforts toward good-will, 
with Russia isolated by non-recognition, 
thus in turn giving a better field for anti- 
foreign propaganda, progress slowly, so 
stern are the barriers raised against them. 
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Trresolute Peace Movement. One after 
another, peace organizations that orig- 
inally started out as fighting groups, 
sturdily attacking war, exposing muni- 
tions interests, demanding treaties, warn- 
ing governments, and acting boldly against 


‘conscription, have assumed a fact-finding 


and educational function. It is true, as- 


‘suredly, that too much in the way of in- 


formation can never be in the possession 
of peace-making people. It is also true, 


however, that war is a system and an in- 
stitution, 


involved too deeply in govern- 
mental processes to be shaken loose by 
lectures and pamphlets. And the great 
bulk of the organized peace efforts of 
Europe are in one way or another wrapped 


iY up in officialdom, following governments 


rather than leading; and some of them 


have already notified the world that they 
are ready to back war when it is under- 
taken by League sanction against an “ag- 


gressor”’ nation. Thus they are open to a 


race for persuasion by competing claims in 
--acrisis, instead of concentrating their ener- 


gies on the bold aversion of war. In short, 
they are for war as a last resort, instead 


of peace as a last resort—a view which 


is strangely vitiating in times of “peace” 
as well as during crises. 
In the sense that war-makers are ready 


-with detailed programs of action for any 
- emergency, 


we live to-day under the 
menace of planned warfare. Plans are 


ready which cover not only the strategy of 
conquering any imaginable enemy, but of 


conquering recalcitrant, anti-war opinion 


at home. Against these plans the peace 


groups have developed, on the whole, 
scant preparation. There was once a man 


k whose house burned down over his head 
during the night, and afterwards he de- 


scribed it thus: “The first thing I heard, 
I smelled smoke. I grabbed my clothes 


with: one hand, and hollered fire with the 


ther.” Should a dire contingency precipi- 
tate a general imminence of combat war, 
this to-day would be the position of many 
‘peace societies. 


; 
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Servility of Religion. The last decade 
has witnessed the growth of anti-war 
sentiment in. the Christian churches to a 
heartening degree, both in Hngland and 
in America. But while a certain similar 
development has taken place in Europe, 
among limited circles, it has been nowise 
so rapid or widespread. I cannot think of 
a single country in Europe where the 
churches would constitute an obstacle of 
the least importance in stopping a threat- 
ened conflict. This is not to belittle the 
splendid work of courageous individuals 
or groups, but to state a disquieting truth. 
If anything, there has been a definite back- 
sliding during the past five years. Ger- 
man religious pacifism has largely caved 
in under Allied policy; French pacifism 
has followed too generally the lure of the 
“holy war’, new style, the proposed war 
against war, or war for law. Confronted 
by the choice of conforming to state mili- 
tarism or suffering for conscience’ sake, 
most clergymen and laymen alike have 


Letters to 


For a Minister’s Care 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 


One of our brother ministers has been 
in the hospital for three months under- 
going a severe operation. He has re- 
sponded to the treatment and will leave 
shortly, cured of his affliction and in better 
health than before. His illness has re- 
quired the attention of special nurses day 
and night for seven weeks. This hospital 
experience follows a year of treatment 
both for the minister and his wife. The 
hospital has made no charge for room and 
board. All specialists’ and doctors’ services 
for both minister and wife have been 
gratis. Aid from the fund for ministerial 
relief has been extended generously and 
contributions have been received from 
former parishioners who knew of the need. 
There remains a balance of about $325 
for this personal care which has restored 
them both to health, He and his wife 
have served several parishes faithfully 
and generously and at a minimum wage. 
We hold him in high esteem and feel sure 
that friends will want to have a part in 
helping toward his recovery. 

Contributions may be sent to Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., and will be acknowledged. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, 


Lovuts ©. CorNIsH, 
SypNEy B. Snow. 


Boston, MASs. 


Hymn by Palgrave 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RmGISTHR :— 
The hymn about’ which Rey. Oswald 
BE. Helsing makes inquiry and of which 
he quotes three verses beginning, “Comes 
faint and far thy voice’, is part of a well- 
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lapsed into silence on war policies, either 
acquiescing outwardly or else whole- 
heartedly blessing the war method as they 
did prior to 1914. I have been told by 
Several religious leaders of Scandinavia 
that even in Denmark, whose labor move- 
meut has pushed ahead the most drastic 
scheme of disarmament ever yet under- 
taken, little or no significant support has 
been forthcoming from the churches, 

These, it seems to one observer, are the 
basic factors in the ever-present danger of 
new war. In conclusion, it is fitting to 
raise a natural inquiry. Is it hopeless? 
Can nothing further be done on our part 
to avert the conflict that seems inevitable, 
and for which the world keeps zealously 
rehearsing? Shall we, then, abandon 
Europe to her fate? 

The answer is a vigorous No! 

In a later article, another side of the 
situation will be presented, and sugges- 
tions offered, for what these may be worth, 
of ways to aid in building up a peaceful 
Europe. 


the Editor 


known hymn by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
beginning “Thou say’st take up thy 
cross’, which will be found in the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association Hymn and 
Tune Book, No. 220. 
HENRY WILDER Fore, 
BaLMonT, Mass, 


Ecrasez l’Infame! 
To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

May a humble pacifist reply gently to 
the letter of W. K. Robbins in THe Ree- 
ister, September 24, wherein he rebukes 
certain pacifist ministers? 

Mr. Robbins begins by quoting from “the 
dictionary” a definition of war so com- 
prehensive as to include the use of force 
by policemen, a Harvard-Yale football 
game, and the fisticuffs of two hot-tem- 
pered individuals, asserting that “the prin- 
ciple is the same whether two persons or 
two million are involved”. If the word 
be used thus loosely, then undoubtedly 
there are kinds of war that are justifiable. 

But my dictionary, “Century”, while it 
lists a half-dozen broader and more or 
less figurative uses of the word, primarily 
defines war as “a contest between nations 
or states (international war), or between 
parties in the same state (civil war), 
carried on by force of arms”, That is un- 
questionably the meaning of war intended 
by the ten thousand ministers who have 
said they are done with it forever and 
have thus become the objects of Mr. 
Robbins’s animadversions. Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, one of the foremost pacifists 
of to-day, as reasonable and fair in argu- 
ment as she is vigorous, has defined war 
as “the deliberate, organized killing of 
one group of human beings by another 
group of human beings”. The great Rus- 
sian sociologist, Novikov, defined it aaa 
but precisely as “collective homicide’ 

(Continued on page 780) 
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Liberals and Union 


RECENT INCIDENT led us back over the 
PN files of THE ReGisTer to read what has been 

published in these pages, especially in edi- 
torials; about the Universalists. How have we re- 
garded them? 

Five years, that is, ten volumes, of this jour- 
nal have been combed, and what do we find, 
what will anyone find? Not a syllable except 
friendliness, not a word but in support of better re- 
lations even to the point of union, if that is pos- 
sible. Once, as a matter of tender solicitude, we con- 
fess we suppressed unpleasant facts, facts which 
our Fellowship did not make. This action was not 
quite according to our highest journalistic pride, 
but we yielded because we felt it would hurt the 
object and many.of our friends if we told all, or 
even part. As a matter of fact, the truth did come 
out six months later, in the well-remembered 
“pained surprise” letter of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 

In acting with utter consistency editorially, we 
were pursuing our course of cooperating with our 
colleagues in the administrative phase of our com- 
mon work. It is good policy in the long run to 
acquiesce if we can in such matters; our only ex- 
pectation is that we shall be fairly understood and 
not misrepresented. 

During these years, as our readers know, the sub- 
ject of the relations of the two so-called liberal 
bodies has varied in intensity, and always there has 
been a marked difference of opinion among both 
Universalists and Unitarians. Many of them in both 
houses are for union, many are against it, and per- 
haps the majority of the people are not keen in any 
way about it. As a matter of fact, our editorial ex- 
pression has been warmer for the hope of uniting 
than a large number of our people believe the facts 
warrant. 
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The last editorial we published directly on the 
subject was on January 1, 1931. That editorial is 
especially interesting as illustrating our attitude, 
because it includes the Congregationalists as well 
as the Universalists. It is the Universalist-Congre- 
gational phase of union which has made the halting 
complication. Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of The 
Congregationalist, about that time delivered an ad-— 
dress before the Universalist Club of Boston, in 
which he said that any union of liberals must be on 
a basis of freedom and not on doctrine. The great 
common binder, he declared, “is that man is free”. 
He explained what he meant by freedom. “When- 
ever you tend to unite liberals on any basis that 
shuts the door to their independent investigations, 
the whole thing becomes one vast futility. It is our 
power to disagree that ought to bring us together. 
It is our difference that ought to unite us.” 

Our editorial comment upon this sentiment was 
as follows: “By such a great spirit can we have fel- 
lowship perfectly with one another, in every creed 
and condition. We agree entirely with our col- 
league, and we rejoice to repeat his words at the 
beginning of a new year, with the prayer that 
henceforth we of the three households [Congrega- 
tionalist, Universalist, and Unitarian] especially 
keep them in our hearts. Here is the soul and the 
Jaw of union and unity. Let us set an example, and 
have faith that some day all the churches will ap- 
prove.” 

To that opinion we cleave, and everything that 
we have ever published or spoken is square with it. 


Ministers Russian Sympathizers 


O ONE WHO STUDIES the religious press 
N steadily and carefully can doubt that Ameri- 
can Protestantism has gone over in its sym- 
pathy to the Russian experiment and the basic idea 
of the Russian philosophy. 

Various factors have contributed to this astonish- 
ing result, the chief two being the ministers who in an 
ever-widening stream have been visiting and study- 
ing Russia to see for themselves; and the American 
scholars whose books on Russia are avidly read and © 
believed in this country by the preachers of all the \ 
denominations. These ministers, true to the tradi- 
tion of the prophets, are aware of the moral eyil — 
beneath our economic and social order, and are 
satisfied that Russia’s fundamental principle of a — 
non-profit-making and cooperative commonwealth is — 
true to the teaching of Jesus and square with the 
pretensions and professions of all the churches. 

A year ago we still heard much noise and non-— 
sense about the godlessness of Soviet Russia be- 
cause of her imprecatory declarations against “re-_ 
ligion”. Now any man who does not know that the - 
Russians were not against religion at all but only 
against the accursed Russian State Church which 
degraded and destroyed the people,—any man who 
is ignorant of the difference is simply out of his 
time. Certainly he does not read the church papers. 

Let us thank the Protestant press for the change, 
and the spoken word of the ministers in the pulpits 
and in all sorts of gatherings. 

It is not true, of course, that the churches are 
getting definitive political platforms from their 
spokesmen in the pulpits. That is not their business. 


‘or is any one of them coming through with com- 
endation for every detail of what is being done. 
- There are a hundred practices in the Soviet sys- 
_ tem which violate the high sense of right. But when 
the keen-minded parson compares our economic in- 
dividualism and its rampant competition now ex- 
hibiting its basic fallacy in a broken occidental 
Civilization, he sees that what Russia is seeking is 
something infinitely better for the masses of man- 
kind, and not for Russia only. 
_ here is still, and rightly, from the Christian 
_ point of view, a real grievance because the Soviet 
leaders say awful things against revered religious 
_ subjects. But when these abusive attacks are thor- 
oughly understood, they do not at any point dis- 
honor the pure principles of any religion; they 
are in fact but the scathing and scorn that in some 
_ degree belong to such practice of religion as has 
been inconsistent with Christ, to cite the chief 
example; and indeed much “Christian” practice 
has been calloused hypocrisy. 
_. Another ground for intolerance of religion as car- 
_ vied on in the churches is that the priests even 
_ lately have meddled directly in political matters; 
and who can blame the Russian authorities for 


only way to the salvation of the people? 
“Well”, says the reader, “we do blame them. 
_ That is using force.” Yes? You are right; but when 
you blame Russia, please remember also the re- 
pressive practices in this blessed Government, both 
_ Federal and local, for these also do continual vio- 
lence to freedom, be it to spokesmen on peace, pro- 
hibition, birth control, industrial justice, false im- 
_prisonments, Russia itself, or any other subject 
which is an occasion of displeasure to the iron- 
handed authorities. 
All the world wants honesty, justice, and a decent 
_ living for every decent human being. At the present 
| writing, it looks like Russia to the informed Prot- 
_estant minister. If we may estimate what is going 
on in the composite mind of the parsons who have 
spent the past three summers in that strange new 
land, we should say that, from the economic stand- 
point, they prefer it, all in all, to what we have in 
America. If our impression is wrong, let us hear 
from those who think so. 


A Successful Ministry 


| UIETLY, because he preferred it so, one of 
our ministers had a farewell service and de- 

« parted for his new field. Dr. Carlyle Summer- 
“hell closed his unusual ministry in Roslindale, 
'Mass., Sunday, September 27, and begins his labors 

at once in the movement organized in Tampa, Fla. 
Dr. Summerbell’s action deserves attention, be- 
cause in a difficult area such as Boston, where Uni- 
_tarians are not as constant in church attendance 
loyalty as they ought to be, he rallied his flock 
“and added to it, until in the several years of his 
labors it seems to us, all things considered, he did 
a work hardly equalled among our Boston churches. 
The average of attendance at worship was larger, 
wale a basis of membership, the contributions, giving 
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ability considered, more generous, and the parish 
enthusiasm higher, than we have knowledge of else- 
where. 

Indefatigable in personal visitation, alert and 
timely in sermonic materials, effectual in organiza- 
tion and money-gathering, instant and constant in 
rebuking social sins and holding up ideals of citi-_ 
zenship in the Fellowship, and strikingly pertinent, 
pungent in his letters to the public press, Dr. Sum- 
merbell made his name known for good in great 
variety. There is the healthy discontent in him that 
every minister needs for his work. No one ever 
heard Dr. Summerbell express complacent satis- 
faction with a single condition in human affairs. 
For him nothing is nearly as right as it ought to be. 


Since Last May 


INCE LAST MAY, when the American Uni- 
S tarian Association passed resolutions on the 
“industrial depression’, the world has moved 
at terrific if not revolutionary pace. Those resolu- 
tions, good enough in their day, seem inadequate 
now, not only in the light of what has befallen the 
world and the causes thereof, but in the face of the 
recent action of the once conservative Young Men’s 
Christian Assceciation and the powerful Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

We have got down to rock bottom, and we do not 
like it. For example, the Y. M. C. A. called for the 
acceptance “of the principle of cooperation in serv- 
ice for the common good in place of unrestricted 
competition for private advantage”. The Episco- 
palians in their convention in Denver last week re- 
ceived the pastoral letter of the Bishops, which con- 
tains the most trenchant “arraignment of the pres- 
ent economic system” that we have read from an 
ecclesiastical source. 

After reciting the natural plenty of the earth, 
and the reduction of great masses of people who 
must have “doles and charities or starve”, these 
bishops say such a state is contrary to the will of 
God. 

They continue, “An acquisitive society, as the 
modern age has been aptly called, stands bewildered 
in the presence of a crisis precipitated, not by earth- 
quakes, droughts, floods, or any physical catastro- 
phes, but, apparently, by the competitive, profit- 
seeking principles upon which, it has hitherto been 
assumed, general prosperity is based.” 

Such a crisis must not happen again, say the 
Bishops. Employers must find a plan which will 
provide continuity of work and security of income 
to the workers of the nation. All business must be 
moral and human, and until it “is converted and 
is conducted as in the sight of God who is the 
Father of all men, no change in technique will be 
of permanent value”. 

On October 19, Unitarians begin their biennial 
Conference in Philadelphia. Here is where we be- 
come articulate and highly resolve. What will we 
say as a Fellowship? Our reputation is none too 
good among the denominations, who believe we are 


_ backward in our policy on economic questions. Let 


us show them and the world! 
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BOOK RE V IE Wes 


The Delights of Reading 


The world, you must remember, is only just becoming literate. As 
reading becomes more and more habitual and widespread, an ever-increas- 
ing number of people will discover that books will give them all the 
pleasures of social life and none of its intolerable tedium. At present 
people in search of pleasure naturally tend to congregate in large herds 
and to make a noise; in future their natural tendency will be to seek 
solitude and quiet. The proper study of mankind is books. 

—Mr. Wimeusu, in Aldous Huxley’s Chrome Yellow. 


A Reading Ministry 

THe PREACHER AS MAN OF LEITERS. By 
Richard Roberts. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 

If you are thinking of writing a book, 
only wait long enough, and someone else 
is pretty sure to do it, and do it better. 
For some time we have had it in our 
mind to write a plea for a closer ac- 
quaintance on the part of the average 
minister with general literature, poems, 
novels, biographies, drama, both ancient 
and modern. Richard Roberts has done 
this very thing, and done it exceedingly 
well; so well, in fact, that we should like 
to put his volume in the hands of every 
parson, and make it part of the pre- 
scribed reading for every theological stu- 
dent in the land. Delivered first as lec- 
tures at: Union Theological Seminary, his 
chapters plead the cause of a reading 
ministry, persuasively and convincingly. 
Employing a style notable for its forceful 
simplicity as for its suggestion of a cul- 
ture wide and deep, Dr. Roberts urges 
not only the advantages to be derived by 
the minister by explorations in the 
pleasant land of books, but those avail- 
able through a closer knowledge of words 
and syntax, especially as a means for the 
development of the art of preaching. 
There is a wealth of illustrations and 
quotations drawn from a variety of 
sources, proving the catholicity of the au- 
thor’s own culture; together with ample 
evidences of positive religious faith. A 
book as timely and inspiring as it is 
delightful. A. R. H. 


The White Plague 


TALKS ON TUBERCULOSIS. By John B. Hawes, 
2d, M.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oo. $2.00. 

Despite the fact that, in -Massachu- 
setts, the mortality from tuberculosis has 
decreased, during the last twenty-five 
years from 800 per 100,000 to 80 per 100,- 
000, the disease is still with us; and Dr. 
Hawes has rendered a very real service 
both to the sufferer from tuberculosis and 
to the general public. His book is written 
primarily with the patient in mind; but 
it is equally important to anyone who has 
influence in the community; for tubereu- 
losis, unlike many other diseases is es- 
sentially social; and the way in which it 
may be treated, as well as prevented, is 
essentially through social and educa- 
tional measures. Dr. Hawes describes, 


briefly but adequately, the disease itself, 
the methods by which it is spread, the 
types of treatment, sanatoria or otherwise, 
that are desirable. Especially doés he give 
added information in regard to diet, one 
of the most important items in the treat- 
ment of the tuberculosis patient. He does 
not, however, leave the task with treat- 
ment; but gives valuable advice on getting 
the patient back on the job. He also dis- 
cusses, at some length, tuberculosis in 
childhood, and the function of open air 
and sunlight in its treatment. His dis- 
cussion of the newer methods of surgical 
treatment of this dread disease is particu- 
larly enlightening since this type of treat- 
ment is comparatively new. His warnings 
against the use of violet ray lamps and 
sunlight treatment without medical direc- 
tion are particularly apt at the present 
time. In Talks on Tuberculosis Dr. Hawes 
has forged a very effective weapon in the 
campaign against consumption, a cam- 
paign in which society has been winning, 
but for the final victory over which there 
is still a long way to go. R. 0. D. 


A Nest of Singing Birds 


VALE AND OTHER PowMS, By A, H. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Now THAT THE HAWTHORN BLOSSOMS AND 
OTHER Poems. By Althea Bass. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. $2.00. 


THe Wonprous HusH. By Amanda Shaw. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Oo. 

SILHOUETTES, OR HIGHER HBPART-BEATS. By 
Paul Vornholt. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, $1.50. 

The stream of books of verse flowing 
steadily from the publishers, even in these 
days of exact science, proves that “the 
poetry of earth is neyer dead’. The sing- 
ing man, like the poor, is always with us. 
Of the average quality of modern verse, 
its general flavor and customary point of 
view, these four volumes are measurably 
indicative. Measured by classic standards, 
the contents of the first come nearest to 


greatness. That brilliant Irishman, George. 


Russell, whose pen-name is A. B., has 
many of the gifts of a great poet. His 
verse is lyrical, combining fragile loveli- 
ness with elemental power. The lines sing. 
Their apparent simplicity is genuinely 
Greek; their chief fault being that often 
so delicately subtle is their meaning that 
it is often obscure. One has to read care- 
fully to get their full significance. The 
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work of Mrs. Bass, on the other hand, is 
easily intelligible. Yet, at the same time, 
it reveals sincerity, deep feeling, and not 
a little beauty. There are many indica- 
tions that her gifts, if somewhat restricted 
in range, are nevertheless genuinely poetic, 
We like almost everything she has written, | 
Her verse is colorful, highly imaginative. 

The images she employs are fresh and 

skilfully handled. Above all, her poems 

are interpretations of life, penetrating, up- 

lifting. They manifest a religion broad, 

eatholic, devout, and fervently humani- 

tarian, Something of the same quality, 

though in more limited form, declares it- 

self in the work of Amanda Shaw. Her 

poems are more mystical. Their language 

savors more of orthodox Christianity. Most 

of them obviously inspired by tragic ex- 

perience, they are primarily concerned 

with suffering and immortality. Another 

distinguishing characteristic is a close 

sympathy with nature. Mr. Vornholt’s 

poems also have a tang markedly religious. 

If his talents were equal to his ambitions, 

his writing would be notable. As it is, in 

spite of crudities, it is by no means lacking 
in worth. Much of what he has written 

is well above the average. Not a few of 

the verses in his book are eminently dis- 

cerning, and quotable, A. R. HL 


A Great Doctor 


Tue Formst HosPiTat AT LAMBARENE. By 
Albert Schweitzer. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co. $2.00. 

A moving story of a versatile genius, 
doctor of philosophy, of theology, of medi- 
cine, and a great organist, who stooped to 
the lowliest services for the negroes of 
Equatorial Africa. He was taxed to the 
limit with healing, nursing, administra- 
tion, clearing the jungle, erecting build- 
ings, finding food, working at all sorts of - 
humble tasks, yet always brave and cheer- 
ful, He had to contend, not only with dis- 
ease, but with ignorance, superstition, and 
ingratitude, This story reveals both a life 
of heroic service and the native soul of 
Africa. The great doctor enters into the® 
life of the primitive people with rare sym- 
pathy and describes his experiences with \ 
charming humility and humor. F.J.@. 


Ly 

For Boys 

THE Book oF THE SAILING-SHIP. By Stanley 
Rogers. New York: Thos, Y. Crowell Oo, $2.75. — 
Tue Paciric. By Stanley Rogers. New York: F 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co. $2.75. 4 
Two fascinating books for younger 
readers; one an interesting account of — 
all that a growing boy needs to know 
about ships and sailing, the other a con. 
prehensive description of one of the ocea 
ploughed by the keels of vessels hailing 
from many ports, since history began. 7'h 
Book of the Sailing-Ship is history, a 
seaman’s manual, and primer of navigation 
combined. The Pacific treats of that 
not only geographically, but historically, 
and its place in literature, as well. Bo 
volumes are profusely illustrated by 
author, in black and white, and col 
Adult readers will find them interest 
no less than book-lovers of more tend 
years, a3 
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Hinduism 
THE RAMAYAN or TuLsripAs, By J. M. Macfie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


The Ramayan is the story of Rama, 
prince of Avadh, which was the theme 
of an old Sanscrit poem a thousand years 
earlier than Tulsidas. The poet, Tulsidas, 
lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and his name has become a 
household word among the Hindi-speak- 
ing population of Northern India, and the 
_ Ramayan is said to be more popular than 

the Bible among corresponding classes in 
England. The author says that Tulsidas 
has strengthened the best elements in 
modern Hinduism and helped to make God 
real by his representation of Rama as 
an incarnation of Vishnu. But while his 
treatment of the old theme is quite inde- 
pendent, he is represented as an orthodox 
Hindu. Certainly the book gives this im- 
pression. It is full of the mythology, the 
magic and miracle of Hinduism. All the 
gods are accepted and worshiped. The 
Hindu ideas of Karma, Maya, and Trans- 
migration are regarded as matters of 
course. The Brahmins are placed above 
the lesser gods. The western reader may 
take a curious interest in the description 
of battles between gods and demons, in 
which troops of monkeys participate, in 
the marvellous illusions of Maya, and in 
the baffling personality of Rama as both 
god and mortal. He will be much more 
‘sympathetic with the quite elevated moral 
_ teaching of the poem. At this point there 
is much which resembles the best in 
Christianity. The author is probably right 
in his view that the poem is a beneficient 
influence in Hinduism. It is, however, 
seriously handicapped in its appeal to 
non-Hindu peoples by its irrational my- 
thologies, its fantastic jumble of gods and 
demons, its exaltation of Brahmanic 
castes and cows, and its wonder-working 
magic. The book may help the western 
reader to understand the Hindu mentality. 
F.J.G. 


st 


Proselytism 

PREPARING THE WAY FOR PauL. By Fred- 
erick M. Derwacter. New York: The Macmillan 
Oompany. $1.75. 

Prof. George Foot Moore called “Juda- 
ism the first great missionary religion of 
the Mediterranean world”. No one else 
has so thoroughly realized this fact as the 

_ author of this book. He has placed his 
\ readers under obligation for his glean- 
ing of source material from many quar- 
ters and presenting it in systematic and 

_ convincing shape. Most of us have thought 
of Paul as not only the first Christian 

_ missionary, but as an originator of the 
; missionary method. This author, on his 
return from years in foreign missionary 

_ Service, became interested in the proselyte 

- movement in later Judaism, because he 
saw in it a missionary enterprise on a 
considerable scale, which with all our 
est in Christian expansion, from ear- 
t times to our own, had received no 
rough study”. We have the historical 
tkground of the term “proselyte”’, see 
natural and inevitable place in reli- 
n, with the result that the word is 
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delivered from the atmosphere of re- 
proach which has clung to it. “In an age 
of religious quest, Judaism played a very 
interesting and important part”, a part 
“greatly obscured in the later overwhelm- 
ing success of Christianity”. Propagan- 
dism had three roots: first, in the natural 
increase by tradition and _ solidarity; 
second, in accretion from near-by groups 
or individuals; third, in more or less 
organized propaganda. Of this third 
method, this author sifts the sources, 
showing us the facts, as they never have 
been completely presented. An explanation 
is given to a question generally referred 
to the genius of Paul and the power of 
Christianity alone. The rapid and wide 
spread of Christianity has seemed almost 
a miracle, This book shows in detail what 
its evolution was, and how vitally it was 
related to previous experience and prepa- 
ration. Lacking ancient statistics as to 
the extent and success of Jewish propa- 
gandism, an estimate is here made of the 
probable number of Jews in different parts 
of the ancient world. The motives that 
led men to Judaize are examined. The 
failure of Judaism to win the world is 
explained “by one thing which it had 
and one thing which it did not have”. The 
thing it had, which prevented further 
spread, was its intense nationalism. The 
thing it lacked, which Christianity pos- 
sessed, was the mystery element. Thus 
“Judaism came to spurn the fruits of its 
own seed-sowing; while Christianity, un- 
conscious of the wide extent of its in- 
debtedness, reaped them as its own”. 

The book is rich in footnotes and in 
bibliography. It is carefully indexed as 
to subjects and sources, Dr. Derwacter 
has served as pastor, missionary, and 
teacher, and is now professor of Greek 
in William Jewell College. Ministers and 
students in every denomination will find 
his book indispensable. J. W.D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


My Sovurn SwA Istanpd,. By Hric Muspratt. 
New York: William Morrow & Oo. $2.50. 

Charming pictures of palm-girt islands; 
illuminating interpretations of primitive 
peoples. The writer revels in the freedom 
and the danger of the jungle. On his 
savage island he makes original and 
arresting comments upon the contradic- 
tions and defects of civilization. A fine 
story of virile youth and of a sympa- 


thetic rule over uncivilized people. 
F, J. G, 


CAPTAIN BLOopD RBTURNS. By. Rafael Saba- 
tint. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

As its title indicates, in this book, Mr. 
Sabatini harks back to his earlier hero, 
that redoubtable pirate, Peter Blood; ac- 
cording to his creator the most gentle- 
manly buccaneer who ever sailed the 
Spanish main. Less a complete novel 
than a collection of short stories, each 
one recounting an exploit of the hero, 
in love and war, after the familiar Saba- 
tini manner. And the author takes care 
not to kill him, in the end. Sensational, ex- 
citing, good blood and thunder. 

A. R. H, 
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To THH ENDS OF THE WORLD AND BACK. By 
J. Walker McSpadden. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Oo. $3.00. 

A volume of tales of adventure in all 
parts of the world. The author interviewed 
fifteen field men of the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, allowing 
them to tell their own stories. Interesting 
narratives of exploration in China, South 
America, Africa, the Antarctic, and the 
U. 8. A. The reader is brought in contact 
with pygmies, head hunters, bushmen, and 
primitive Indians. The strange animal life 
of Australia and Madagascar is described. 
Many adventurous experiences are mod- 
estly told as mere incidents of the scien- 
tific quest. An entertaining and instructive 
book for young and old. ¥F.J.G. 


POLLYANNA’S WHSTERN 
Harriet Lummis Smith. 
and Company. $2.00. 


The sixth “Glad Book”. Pollyanna, the 
“lad” girl, married and followed her hus- 
band into the West. When she took up 
residence on a distant ranch, her friends 
believed she had sacrificed herself un- 
necessarily. But she applied her sunny 
philosophy of life once more, and attracted 
new friends. Eventually the ranch house 
becomes a center of friendly influence. 
This is not merely another “glad” book; 
it develops into a real’ story, with well- 
worked-out plot, exciting adventures, love 
interest, and so on. Mrs. Smith is widely 
known for her healthy humor, human 
sympathy, and inspirational quality. These 
expressions are given full play in this 
story of Western-adventure. Mrs. Smith’s 
books may not be literature; but they have 
their place and appeal. E, H, 0. 


ADVENTURE. By 
Boston: L. O. Page 


Tue IpeA or Gop. By the Rt. Rev, A. A. 
David, D.D., Bishop of Liverpool. London: The 
Lindsey Press. 

The Hssex Hall lecture for 1930. The 
lecturer on these occasions is always some- 
one of eminence, well qualified to speak 
“on some religious theme of general in- 
terest’, as the foundation requires; and 
since 1892, when the lectures began, many 
distinguished men, English, German, and 
American, Unitarian or Trinitarian, have 
spoken in Hssex Hall. Bishop David here 
considers the idea of God in simple and 
sensible fashion. He deplores the concep- 
tion held by many Christians, who some- 
how think of the Bible “as if it had been 
written recently with the purpose of giv- 
ing to this generation an idea of God, 
ready-made and finally defined”. The 
Bishop is content to take the suggestion 
for his thought of God from the life of 
Jesus. Here, to his mind, is a sufficient 
revelation of what deity is like. Here he 
finds “the infinite beauty of that patience 
and humility which is the ultimate great- 
ness of God”. There is nothing new or 
startling in this 1930 lecture; but it is 
well done and should help many to “make 
up their minds that God is Christlike and 
in Him is no un-Christlikeness at all’, 
which the Bishop avows is his purpose. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that our 
Unitarian cousins in England have most 
of the Essex Hall lectures since 1894 still 
in print. F. B. 8. 
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The Fourth Biennial Conference 
Program of meeting in Philadelphia and Germantown, Pa., October 19-22 


Monday, October 19 


8 p.m. Service of Worship, in the Unita- 
rian Church of Germantown, will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, of 
the First Unitarian Church, and Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, of the Unitarian 
Society of Germantown. 

Conference Sermon by Rey. Robert B. 

Day, of Niagara Falls. 

Take 7.12 p.m. train at Broad Street 
Suburban Station, get off at Upsal. Church 
is located at 6511 Lincoln Drive. A rep- 
resentative of the Conference will meet 
this train at the station. 


Tuesday, October 20 
9.30-10.30 A.M. 
RounD TABLE CONFERENCES. 
(At the Benjamin Franklin Hotel) 


(1) “The Church in International 
Affairs’, conducted by Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, of Brooklyn. Room 252. 

(2) “The Church and Art’, conducted 
by Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, of Lynn. 
Room 244. 

(3) “The Church and the Family”, 
conducted by Rey. Daniel Sands, of 
Quincey, Illinois. Franklin Room. 

(4) “The Church and the Religion of 
the Individual’, conducted by Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, of Philadelphia. 
Betsy Ross Room. 


11-12 a.m. First GENERAL SESSION. 

(Crystal Ballroom, Benjamin Franklin Hotel) 
Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, pre- 
siding. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Introduction of Resolutions. 

Other Business. 

Address: “The British Unitarian 
Churches”, by Rey. Mortimer Rowe, Sec- 
retary, General Assembly of (British) 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches. 

2.30 p.m. Sight-seeing trip to Bryn Athyn. 
Please secure tickets at Information 
Desk before 10 A.M. on Tuesday. 

6 p.m. Dinner and Conference of minis- 
ters settled in College Center Churches. 
Place and hour to be announced. 


8 P.M. PuBLIC SESSION. 
(At the First Unitarian Church) 
Dr. Wilmer Krusen, President of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, presiding. 

“The Individual and Education’, by 
President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarth- 
more College. 

“The Individual and the State”, by A. 
Warren Stearns, M.D., Dean of Tufts 
Medical School and Commissioner of the 
Department of Correction, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 


Wednesday, October 21 
9.80-10.30 A.M. 


RounD TABLE CONFERENCES. 
(See Tuesday, October 20) 
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11 A.M. SEconp GENERAL SESSION. 
(Crystal Ballroom, Benjamin Franklin Hotel) 


Charles Bolte, Regional Vice-President of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
presiding. 

Reports of Committees and Commis- 
sions. 

Report on present conditions in the 
Transylvania churches. 

Other Business. 


1 pM. LUNCHEONS. 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel. Speaker: Pro- 
fessor Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford 


College. 
The General Alliance. Place and 
speakers to be announced. 


2.30 P.M. Sight-seeing trip to Valley 
Forge, by way of the Main Line 
suburban residential district. Please 
secure tickets at Information Desk be- 
fore 5 P.M. on Tuesday. 

6 P.M. Unitarian Laymen’s League Din- 
ner, Hotel Rittenhouse. Hon. Herbert C. 
Parsons, President of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and Malcolm GC. Rees, 
Administrative Vice-President, will 
speak briefly on the work of the League. 

6 pm. Y. P. -R. U. Banquet, Hotel 
Rittenhouse. 

7.30 pm. Y. P. R. U. Board Meeting, 
Parish House of the First Unitarian 
Church. 


8 P.M. Pustic SESSION. 
(At the First Unitarian Church) 
Mr. H. Walter Forster, presiding. 
“The Individual and Industry”, by 
Professor BE. K. Hall, of Dartmouth 
College. 
“The Individual and the Family”, by 
Professor Hornell Hart of Bryn Mawr 
College. 


Thursday, October 22 


9.30 A.M. Rounp TABLE CONFERENCES. 
(See Tuesday, October 20) 
11 Am. TuHrrp GENERAL SESSION. 


(Crystal Ballroom, Benjamin Franklin Hotel) 


Gustave Breaux, Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, presiding. 

Leaders of round table groups will 
report their findings and recommenda- 
tions for general discussion. This will 
be followed by reports of committees 
and election of the General Conference 
committee for 1933. 

1 P.M. Luncheon Meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, in the Foyer of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel. 

2.30 p.M. Sight-seeing trip to the art gal- 
leries in’ the home of Joseph Widener. 


8 p.m. Pusric Session. 
(At the First Unitarian Church) 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, President of the 


American Unitarian Association, pre- 
siding. 


“The Individual and Religion”, by 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes, of New York, 


“The Individual and the Church’, by 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, of Milton. 


Friday, October 23 
EXCURSION TO WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Delegates to the Conference may take a 
train leaving Philadelphia after the clos- 
ing session of the Conference, arriving 
Friday morning in Washington. 

At one o’clock, luncheon will be served 
to the visiting delegates by the Alliance 
of All Souls’ Church. In the afternoon, 
there will be a bus ride around the city, 
and at five o’clock an organ recital in 
All Souls’ Church. 

The Committees are as follows: General 
Conference Committee— Frederick M. 
Fliot, Chairman, 807 Fairmount Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn.; W. Forbes Robertson, 
Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Robert C. Dexter, Frank B. Frederick, 
Miss Evelyn Sears, Frederick R. Griffin, 
D.D., William L. Sullivan, D.D., Malcolm 
C. Rees. Honorary Committee, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia, Miss Frances 
A. Wister, Chairman; Mrs. Herbert L. 
Clark, Charles A. Fife, Dr. Wilmer 
Krusen, Arthur H. Lea, Mrs. Samuel R. 
Shipley, Arthur Shrigley, William HE. 
Somers, Jr., Thomas S. Williams. Sub- 
committee of the Board of Trustees, First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Robert L. Hilles, John P. Croasdale, 
Frank D. Witherbee. Honorary Committee, 
Unitarian Church of Germantown, A. Lin- 
coln Acker, Charles S. Calwell, Clarence 
M. Clark, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Mrs. James 
Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Roger S. Forbes, Mrs. 
Louis C. Madeira, Mrs. John ©. Martin, 
Dr. Joseph McFarland, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Taylor. Sub-committee of the Board of 
Trustees, Unitarian Church of German- 
town, A. Crawford G. Allison, Robert M. 
Hogue, George BE. Nitzsche. 


Miss Taft to Visit Churches 


Miss Gertrude H. Taft, Associate Seere- 
tary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
eation, will visit churches in the Middle 
West during the autumn, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. She will be glad to 
meet church-school workers and receive 
inquiries at the office of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, 105 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, after October 16. Her itin- 
erary will include the following Michigan 
churches: Flint, October 11 and 12; De- 
troit, October 13; Ann Arbor, October 14; 
and Kalamazoo, October 15. 


Branch Alliance Programs 


The copies of Branch Alliance programs 
that are coming into General Alliance 
Headquarters prophesy interesting meet- 


ings during the coming season. These. 


programs are of great value for the file 
which is constantly consulted by seekers 
for program information. Branches that 
have not sent a copy are urged to do so, 
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A Half-Century at Hanska 


Deeds, not words, characterize the work 


The church had its rise in the personalities 
of its ministers 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


yersary of the founding of the Nora 
Free Christian Church, MHanska, 
Minn., was fittingly observed Sunday, Sep- 
tember 6. The occasion represented much 
more than the mere achievement of fifty 
years of history. The years have been full 
and rich, always with plans reaching far 
into the future. 
The church, the parsonage, the Liberal 


} ae: celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
: 


Union or Parish Hall in the village, the 
Ooffee Stova, which is the refreshment 


hall at the church, were achieved not 
suddenly and easily through the interested 
generosity of some able person, but by the 
love, labor and sacrifice of scores of men 
and women who through the years wrought 
mightily that these things might be. 
This church had its rise in the vivid 
and stirring personality of that spiritual 


genius, Kristofer Janson, and Dr. Amandus 


Norman, now in the twenty-eighth year 
of his ministry at Hanska, succeeded 


to a tradition that might well have com- 


f pletely overshadowed the work of a lesser 


— 


‘man. He made no attempt to copy Janson. 
He realized that this could not be done. 
But he kept alive his memory, and one of 
the suggestions growing out of his mem- 
orable interpretation of his life and work 
was the creation of a Kristofer Janson 
Foundation for the purpose of carrying 
forward the work of Liberal Religion in 


| } the Northwest. 


Dr. Norman went about the difficult 
business of organizing and consolidating 
the deep impressions which Janson had 
made upon the minds and hearts of the 


people. 


Words, even wise words, spoken into 
the air with the far hope that some may 


find lodgment in whatever human hearts 


happen to be ready to receive them, leave 


much to the uncertainties and vagaries of 


our spiritual weather. In Dr. Norman’s 
ministry, deeds have ever followed hard 
upon the heels of words. Not only has he 


sown the seed but he has seen to it that 


the spiritual soil was prepared, enriched 
and carefully cultivated by wisdom, 
patience, and the love that will not let us 
go. And the harvest is indeed great. 
The celebration marked the completion 


of many months’ labor upon the church. 
\ 


New foundation, new floors, new pews, 
a new heating plant, interior redecoration, 
new carpet, and exteriorly, new paint and 


_ the spire copper-sheathed and strengthened, 


are among the things done. And the work 


is eloquent with the faith and consecra- 


of those, young and old, for all had 


some part, who in the love of truth and 


in the spirit of Jesus labored with un- 

arying hands and hearts. Naught in 
it which they have created is alien to 
m, for they have built themselves 


to overflowing. Chairs were brought in, 
but many had to stand. The service was 
conducted by Dr. Norman. Three children 
were christened. I preached the sermon. 
An orchestra and soloist, all members of 
the congregation, added to the beauty 
and harmony of the occasion. 

In the afternoon Dr. Norman gave what 
might be called a Spiritual Biography of 
Kristofer Janson, the loved pioneer prophet 
of religious liberalism among the Nor- 
wegians. This was followed by the laying 
of the cornerstone in which aged charter 
members of the society, their children, 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and 
great-great-grandchildren took part, sym- 
bolically uniting the past, present and 
future. I used the trowel in token of the 
union of the Nora Free Congregation 


VET 


with the wider fellowship of all Free 
Churches. 

The gathering then adjourned to the 
hilltop where Mr. L. Staanheiur of St. 
Paul, Executive Secretary of The Sons of 
Norway, eloquently recalled the early 
struggles of the Scandinavian Liberals, and 
kev. Mr. Thorwell, formerly pastor of the 
Lutheran Church in Hanska, but now min- 
ister of the Mankato Congregational 
Church, spoke feelingly of the great debt 
he owed to Dr. and Mrs. Norman. 

In the evening, before an audience that 
completely filled the auditorium of the 
Liberal Union, Rey. Frederick M. Eliot 
of St. Paul spoke on ‘Deep Sea 
Unitarianism”’. 

Dr. and Mrs. Norman's hospitable home 
was filled to overflowing, as were most of 
the homes of the congregation. Delegations 
were present from Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Hudson, Wis., Warroad and Willmar, 
Minn., and from many near-by communi- 
ties. Luncheon and dinner were served in 
the Coffee Stova, and refreshments fol- 
lowed the evening meeting at the Liberal 
Union. 

The day came to a fitting close with the 
candlelight service at the church. 


Historic Chalice Presented to A. U. A. 


Archbishop Aglipay received it from a close friend, 
Father Dandan, Filipino chaplain 


HILE Archbishop Aglipay, of the 
Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines, was in Boston, recently, he 
presented to the American Unitarian 
Association through Dr. Louis C. Cornish 


‘a little chalice which is one of the his- 


toric treasures of the Filipino Independ- 
ent Church. It belonged to the most 
famous of the Filipino Catholic priests, 
Rey. Pedro Dandan, who was one of the 
glorious figures in the Filipino revolt 
against Spain. Father Dandan, a native 
of Parafiaque, a small town in Rizal 
Province, about two miles from Manila, 
was the chanter of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of Manila for several years. 
His outspoken religious liberalism, his 
sympathies with the ideas of the Filipino 
patriots, made him unpopular with the 
friars but more popular with the Filipino 
people. 

One day in 1896, Father Aglipay, his 
most intimate friend, learned that Father 
Dandan was to be arrested at the Luiapo 
church of Manila after the performance 
of the mass. He informed Padre Dandan 
of his threatened arrest. Padre Dandan 
thereupon left hurriedly without celebrat- 
ing the mass and joined the revolutionary 
forces of which he became first chaplain 
and a general. He was never excommu- 
nicated but died in the field of wounds 
received in battle. As a token of his grati- 
tude to Father Aglipay he ordered that 
his chalice be presented to him after his 
death. Father Dandan’s memory is rever- 
ently cherished still in the hearts of the 
Filipino people. His courage, his patriot- 


ism, his high religious ideals have left an 
imperishable record in the Independent 
Church of the Philippines. 


Greater Boston Evening Alliance 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
will open its new year the evening of 
October 8. Miss Margaret S. Hamp will 
speak on “The Life on a Russian Sovhoz.” 
Miss Hamp will tell of her experiences 
during six months on a Soviet state farm. 


At Fisherman’s Island, Me. 


Rey. John Henry Wilson of the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church of Lit- 
tleton, Mass., will hold his fourth min- 
isters’ retreat at his summer home at 
Fisherman’s Island, Me., October 12-15 or 
16. Among those who will take part are 
Dr. J. C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., Rev. 
Roscoe E. Trueblood of Harvard, Mass., 
Rey. Lewis Gordon Adamson of Kingston, 
Mass., Rev. Paul L. Muder of Sharon, 
Mass., Rev. Otto E. Duerr of Waterville, 
Me., Rev. Arthur D. Wildes of Roxbury, 
Mass., Rey. Payson Miller of Wayland, 
Mass., Rev. Edward D. Johnson of 
Methuen, Mass., and John C. Wilson- 
Hughes, organist of the Littleton church. 
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Explaining Unitarianism 


at. 


E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


Mr, Backus here follows Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott in giving the basic ideas of 
liberal religion. Mr. Caldecott’s ar- 
ticle appeared September 24. Both 
writers are humanists in doctrine, but 
here they deal with the fundamental 
method of approaching truth for Ufe, 
and their object is to compose all dif- 
ferences. of intellectual beliefs by set- 
ting down acceptable principles. 

E live in a stupendously interesting 

VG period of the world’s history. An 

ancient system of thought which has 
dominated the minds of men for centuries 
is breaking up; a new method of think- 
ing is gaining the ascendency and is 
rapidly building a new world to take the 
place of the old one. We live between two 
eras of mankind and are privileged to 
see the remains of the one that is passing, 
and the beginnings of the one that is 
dawning. 

The manner of thinking which has 
largely dominated in the past we describe 
as “deductive”. It consists in reasoning 
from the general to the particular, from 
the assumed or established principle to 
the specific example. The familiar dogma 
of Biblical infallibility is a good example. 
It is assumed that the Bible is the word 
of God and from this is deduced the con- 
sequence that every text in it is true. 
The second method of reasoning which is 
displacing the deductive we term “induc- 
tive”. It begins with the particular facts 
and works its way to the general prin- 
ciple. To continue the same example, it 
does not start with the assumption that 
the Bible is the word of God, but sets out 
to examine the Bible and then comes 
to its conclusion concerning the general 
character of this body of literature by 
what it has discovered in the process. A 
very different conclusion it is from the 
earlier one, namely that the Bible is 
throughout a human product and that its 
authority is limited to such human truth 
as it contains. 

Inductive reasoning is pre-eminently the 
method of science. Science also employs 
deductive reasoning, but it insists on veri- 
fying the general principles which it em- 
ploys by putting them to the test of the 
particular facts; it refuses to elevate gen- 
eral principles to a position of inviolable 
sanctity and unquestioned authority. 
Under the impact of the scientific method 
a whole host of the “unquestioned truths” 
of the past have suffered the fate of the 
dogma of infallibility. Our entire concep- 
tion of the universe in which we live and 
of the nature of our own lives has been 
revolutionized by science; the inventions 
that have transformed our manner of liv- 
ing are likewise a product of this new 
method of thinking. We live in a world 
that is made possible and that is sus- 
tained by science. 

Not only is our era a tremendously in- 
teresting one, it is an exceedingly trying 
and difficult one, full of struggle and con- 


flict. The old dies hard and resists the 
advances of the new at every step. Old 
habits of thinking and feeling are hard 
to eradicate and the process involves 
much emotional disturbance. The cen- 
turies that have seen the rise of science 
have been centuries of terrific upheaval, 
and at each point science has emerged as 
the victor. The conflict is not yet over, for 
now science is pushing its inquiries into 
the inner life of man with the consequence 
that it seems inevitable that we shall 
have to pass through a revolution in our 
thinking concerning the most intimate 
phases of our own life comparable to the 
revolution which has taken place in our 
understanding of the outer world. 

It is at this point that the Unitarian 
church can be of greatest service. The 
entire structure of the religion of the past 
has been undermined by the new method 
of approach. No patching up of the old 
edifice will suffice; we shall have to make 
an entirely new job of it. We must pro- 
ceed according to the method of science; 
discarding preconceived notions and un- 
proven theories, we shall have to study 
the facts of life and from those facts pro- 
ceed to formulate as we are able the gen- 
eral principles. We must become scientists 
of religion. We alone among the religious 
bodies of. the country are equipped to 
undertake this task because we alone en- 
joy that complete freedom without which 
the scientist is foredoomed to failure. 

This is a matter of supreme importance. 
How desperately humanity needs the guid- 
ance that religion once professed to give 
and which is now entirely discredited! In 
the heyday of the Roman Catholic Church 
that great institution dominated the whole 
of man’s life. It gave him a bird’s-eye view 
of his existence, showed him whence he had 
come and whither he was going; it gave 
a reason for his being that made his life 
seem significant; it guided him along his 
path, told him what he should and should 
not do, and assured him of a just reward 
beyond the grave. To be sure this whole 
system was based on what we now know 
to be error, and in its operation it had 
grave defects which necessitated the de- 
struction of its power in the interests of 
humanity. But this should not blind us 
to the great service which it performed 
in attempting to unify life under the 
dominance of a single great ideal. 

Contrast with ‘this picture the condi- 
tions which exist to-day. The world is 
much richer in knowledge and power than 
it was in that earlier era, but there is 
no commanding ideal to unify it all and 
give it direction. The result is that we 
have a welter of conflicting forces each 
pursuing its own ends. Science, business, 
education, the state, are all laws unto 
themselves and there is nothing to inte 
grate them into one body. The conse- 
quence of this is that multitudes find 
themselves utterly lost; they have no 
sense of a meaning to their lives beyond 
the immediate concerns of the day; they 
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do not know where to turn for guidance — 


or to discover that larger life which shall 
give them the deeper satisfaction which 
they crave. 

We need to regain on a higher level 


that sense of the unity of life which re- — 
ligion once gave to the world, so that — 


again the children of earth can moye 
through their pilgrimage under the domi- 
nance of a single ideal. Religion can never 
again dominate and command as it did 


in the past. It must rely on compelling 


allegiance by the beauty and the truth of 
its ideal. That ideal must be built up by 
a study of what is possible in the real. 
The work of establishing it is no easy 
task because of the very richness and 
complexity of the material which must go 
into it. It must be hammered out by suc- 
cessive generations. 

This is the work that the Unitarians 
are undertaking; we are not iconoclasts, 
but builders making a humble beginning 
in rearing out of the wisdom of the mod- 
ern world a religion which shall do for 
men all, and more than, religion has done 
for them in the past. We sound the 
clarion call to rally all high-minded men 
and women who would be of service to 
humanity. We offer not the authoritative 
guidance of the churches of the past; no 
assurance of mansions of bliss in the here- 
after. We offer hard work in the service 
of a great ideal; the joy of fellowship 
with men and women of the open mind 
and good will; the satisfaction of a life 
that has identified itself with a cause that 
shall live through the centuries. 


Associate Alliance, Northern 
California 


The autumn meeting of the Associate 
Alliance of Northern California will be 
held October 17 in the First Unitarian 
Church of Alameda. The luncheon speaker 
will be Mrs. William Palmer Lucas, whose 
subject will be “The Disarmament Con- 
ference—the Hope of the World”. 


Lend-a-Hand Club Good Deeds 


The Lend-a-Hand Club of Cornish, Me., 
last year made 3879 calls on sick people 
and ‘“‘shut-ins”’, and sent post-card showers 
to ten, and ecards of sympathy to four. 
The club sent fruit, flowers, cooked food, 
ginger ale or candy to over forty people, 
and gave Thanksgiving baskets to three 
families, and at Christmas toys to one 
family of children and candy to three 
families. It gave $12 to needy towns- 
people, a dress to one woman and a year’s 
subseription to The Pictorial Review to a 
“shut-in”. 

The club contributed $5 toward the com- 
munity song books, $20 to the church 
benevolence fund, $10 to the fire sufferers 
at Nashua, N.H., $50 toward church ex- 
penses and $5 to the York County Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. 

The members raised $248.14 by one pic- 
ture, two silent suppers, a pie social, food 
sale, soap order, sale of refreshments at 
town meeting and at the Armistice and 
Thanksgiving Balls, a drama and apron 
pockets, 


‘transacted much business. 
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nternational Association, in Paris, 


Plans for 1932 Congress in Switzerland 


Dr. Cornish succeeds to Executive Committee 


R. LOUIS C. CORNISH, president 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, was appointed a member of the 
executive committee of the International 


Association for the Promotion of Liberal 
‘Christianity and Religious Freedom at a 


meeting of the committee in Paris, which 
Dr. Cornish 
succeeds Dr. L. J. van Holk, now secretary 
of the International Association, who re- 
signed because the constitution does not 
permit the secretary to be a member of 
the committee. 

Prof. van Mourik Broekman, a member 
of the committee, was appointed ad in- 
terim president until the international 
congress of 1932. 

Formation of an international theolog- 
ical school was proposed. Dr. van Holk 
suggested the aim of such a school and 
its fields of instruction. It should serve to 
promote international understanding 
among liberal theological scholars and 
graduate students and to provide an in- 
tellectual basis to international liberal 
Christianity. Courses should be given in 
psychology, sociology and social ethics, in- 
ternational political history and interna- 
tional liberal Christianity. It was agreed 
that the economic depression made im- 
possible the present realization of this 
plan, but that it should be kept in mind 
as a landmark and ideal. 

A committee was selected to proceed 
with the compilation of an “International 
Hymn Book”. The members of the com- 
mittee are Rey. G. J. Sirks of Holland, 
secretary ; Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of the 
First Church in Belmont, Mass., Dr. W. H. 
Drummond of England, Prof. Rudolph 
Otto of Germany, and Prof. H. Linderholm 
of Sweden. 

Following a request of the religious so- 
ciety “Agape” in Poland, it was voted 
that this group be admitted to the inter- 
national congress of 1932. 

A preliminary program of this con- 
ference, to be held at Sankt Gallen, Switz- 
erland, was drawn up. 

Objection was made to the emblem of 
the International Association printed on 
the Association stationery, the five balls 
resembling the three balls of the pawn- 
brokers’ sign in the United States, and it 
was voted to welcome plans and sketches 
for an appropriate emblem. 

The meeting of the committee, which 
took place in Paris, France, June 25 and 
26, was attended by Messrs. Rowe, 
Schubring, Auer, Wautier-d’Aygalliers, 
Werner, van Mourik Broekman and van 
Holk. 

Dr. van Holk, in his quarterly report, 
told of his appointment as professor of 
systematic theology at Leyden University, 
Holland. Although this new office will re- 
quire a great portion of his time, Dr. van 
Holk will try to continue as secretary of 
the International Association till the con- 
gress of 1932. He will be assisted by Mr. 
Noordhoff and Dr. C. J. Bleeker, a young 
Dutch minister who is the leader of the 
Leyden International Bureau. 


The offices of the secretariat of the 
International Association have been moved 
from Amsterdam to Utrecht, Holland, 27 
Nieuwe Gracht. This has enabled the sec- 
retariat to join the cooperative body of 
all the liberal Christian organizations in 
Holland, which have their headquarters 
in Leyden, and to acquire suitable rooms 
with modern office equipment. 

In response to Dr. van Holk’s suggestion 
in his spring report that the question of 
introducing an auxiliary language at the 
international congresses should be con- 
sidered, only one correspondent has been 
fully in favor of this, and the others 
skeptical. The matter of calendar revision 
was not considered important. Several cor- 
respondents recommended the appoint- 
ment of special correspondents for inter- 
national affairs in the different groups 
belonging to the International Association. 

A group of twenty-five members of the 
Universalist Church visited the head- 
quarters of the Association last summer. 
They were met at the Amsterdam station, 
on the afternoon of August 9, by Dr. and 
Mrs. van Holk, Miss Verwey and Mr. 
Noordhofft of the secretariat staff, who 
welcomed them in the name of the sec- 
retariat to the capital of Holland. Several 
trips through the city were made by boat 
and automobile; the State and Colonial 
museums were visited; one of the old 
churches of the city organized an ex- 
hibition of historical etchings and draw- 
ings dating from the time of the struggle 
in the early seventeenth century. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The fifty-third year of the Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H., opened Septem- 
ber 24 with an enrollment of 130. In the 
boarding department the following states 
are represented: Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Oklahoma. 

At the opening assembly, the school 
was greeted by Rev. Harl C. Davis of 
Concord, N.H., president of the board of 
trustees, Almond H. Smith of Melrose, 
Mass., a member of the board and a 
Proctor graduate, and William Roger 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass., architect of 
the new building. 

The new recitation and administration 
building is occupied and practically com- 
pleted. It combines beauty and practica- 
bility. Comments by faculty and students 
jndicate complete approval and all ap- 
preciate the generosity of friends of the 
school in making possible such an ade- 
quate, modern and beautiful building. 

The football squad, numbering 33, is 
busy preparing for the first game. The 
material is “green” and light, but Coach 
Farrell is an expert and hopes to turn 
out a speedy team. 

The new plan whereby the school day 
has been lengthened and more equally 
divided between morning and afternoon is 
working well. Fifty minute periods are 
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used, with half of each period devoted to 
supervised study. “Home work” is thereby 
diminished. 

This year’s slogan is “The finest pos- 
sible spirit is to be shown in making the 
best of the hours for work, play and 
lgisure.” Special emphasis is to be placed 
on the right use of leisure. 

Graduates of 1931 are enrolled ag col- 
lege students as follows: At St. Lawrence 
University, 4; at Wentworth Institute, 4; 
one each at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, the University of Vermont; the Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Duke University 
(two other graduates also are enrolled 
at Duke University); the University of 
Michigan, and two at Tufts College. 

Faculty and students are _ looking 
forward to welcoming the New England 
Associate Alliance on October 15 when its 
Autumn meeting will be held in Andover. 


Hollis (N. Y.) Church Issues 


Fine Directory and Calendar 

A handsome directory and calendar, 
“Meeting Life with a Modern Religion”, 
has been issued by the Unitaran Church 
of Hollis, N.Y., one of the youngest 
churches. It contains pictures of the 
church building, the minister, Rev. Dale 
DeWitt and the president of the society, 
F. ©. Holden, a greeting from the min- 
ister, a description of the seven organiza- 
tions of the church, an historical sketch, 
a directory of the church constituency, 
and advertisements which paid for the 
cost of publication. 

In his greeting Mr. DeWitt describes 
the message of the Hollis church: “Its 
message is Liberalism in religion. In a 
day of considerable confusion our church 
is alive with vision and direction. We 
venture the confidence that man can with 
vital thought and feeling strike his pace 
in satisfying achievement. Comradeship, 
friendly association and the worship of 
our chosen ideals provide a dynamic spirit 
that meets life in a hopeful and undis- 
couraged way. By frank and honest 
thoughtfulness we expect to develop cour- 
age and capability in living. We trust the 
values of righteousness. 

“The Unitarian Church is the tested 
representative of Liberal Religion. His- 
torically it has had no official creed or 
doctrine. Its ministers and people are free 
in a measure that is unusual to grow and 
meet new situations with new understand- 
ings.” 

The Hollis church, which had its origin 
in a church school organized in 1922, was 
formed and incorporated in 1925. Rey. 
Kenneth C. Walker, at present at the 
Arlington Street Church of Boston, Mass., 
was the first minister. 


Series by Rev. L. R. Plank 


Rey. Laurance R. Plank, minister of 
the church at Omaha, Neb., through the 
Alliance of that church, will give a series 
of evening addresses on alternate Wednes- 
day evenings through the fall and winter 
months on the general subject, “The 
Modern Psychological Significance of the 
World’s Great Philosophical Poets’. The 
first address will be given Wednesday 
evening, October 14. The series will be 
given on the second and fourth Wednes- 
days of each month. 


Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from page 771) 

That is what the ten thousand ministers 
have abjured, and not policing,—which, 
of course, every one of them approves,— 
nor intemperance of speech, “with a frown 
on the face’, of which a certain few of 
them may unfortunately have been guilty, 
perhaps not without considerable pro- 
vocation. 

It is because they cannot conceive of 
circumstances in which war will be any- 
thing else than the extreme limit of fool- 
ishness, the most injurious procedure of 
which men are capable,—to say nothing 
of its flouting of Christianity, which no 
one can deny,—that these ministers have 
personally renounced war. “I hate war, 
and never again will I sanction or sup- 
port another”, said Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick recently. That Unitarian ministers— 
alas, too few!—are found among the ten 
thousand is not just cause for sorrow. 
We ought all of us to be there. 

Mrs. Oharlotte P. Gilman has said: 
“There is a time when patience ceases to 
be a virtue. That time was long ago.” It 
seems almost inexcusable, in this critical 
period, for an intelligent man not to know 
the difference between policing and war. 
The failure to distinguish between them 
is responsible for Mr. Robbins’s deplorable 
obfuscation. 

Bertrand Russell has said that “war 
differs from the employment of force by 
the police through the fact that the ac- 
tions of the police are ordered by a neutral 
authority, whereas in war it is the parties 
to the dispute itself who set force in 
motion”. That is a real distinction, im- 
portant but not the most important. The 
chief difference is that war is concerned 
with whole populations ——men, women and 
children,—while policing deals with in- 
dividuals. Only individuals can be wrong- 
doers, and only wrongdoers have trouble 
with the police. Guilt is always personal. 
A nation is not a person, although it is 
often personified, with much consequent 
muddlement. A nation as such can do no 
wrong. The majority of its inhabitants, in- 
cluding all the children, have little or no 
responsibility for the actions of its goy- 
ernment. War involves the innocent and 
the guilty in a common disaster. In war 
good men kill good men, choice youth 
from universities kill choice youth from 
universities, Christians kill Christians. 
One word fits it and that is “insanity”. 

Not so much because it is horrible and 
wrong is war doomed, but rather because 
it is intrinsically irrational to the last 
degree. Human life is enlarged and en- 
riched by association with our kind; the 
more extensive and the more intensive the 
association, the nobler the life. Collective 
homicide is the extreme violation of this 
law of our being. The idea that any net 
benefit ever resulted from it or ever can 
result from it is sheer superstition, arrant 
nonsense, as no person with a grain of 
common sense can fail to see when once 
emancipated from the false theories in 
which we were all indoctrinated. 

Objection to collective homicide na- 
turally includes objection to instruction of 
youth in the art of collective homicide. 
The military training camps do not teach 
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policing, but something quite different. As 
General Leonard Wood said: “The busi- 
ness of the policeman is to control; the 
business of the soldier is to kill.” 

The World War and its aftermath of 
still continuing woe have effectively shown 
the real nature of the institution which 
has so long cursed mankind. Beyond ques- 
tion a choice must speedily be made be- 
tween the two alternatives stated by 
Bryce and other clear-sighted publicists: 
Hither civilization will destroy war, or 
war will destroy civilization. 

Voltaire’s slogan may well be sounded 
afresh, with a new application: Ecrasez 
lVinfaime! 

Henry W. PINKHAM. 

NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


Home at the End 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Speaking of the need of theology, I wish 
you would make some comment on the 
view that religious experience shows the 
existence of a superhuman Holy Spirit, 
“infinitely superior” to us, but that we do 
not have any ground for asserting that 
such spirit is the creator of the universe. 
We do not know the origin of the universe 
nor of this Being. 

The great questions are (1) whether 
we have a spiritual helper, and (2) 
whether we can look for a life beyond 
this. If we can continue to live, then, 
judging from this life, we can continue to 
improve. 

As for making a heaven on earth, that 
seems to me as unreasonable a basis for 
religion as the traditional views, first, be- 
cause humanity is not a person, but a 
great number of different’ persons (un- 
less we postulate a supermundane rela- 
tionship). Those who suffer and strive 
will not partake of the future earthly 
heaven; and those who live then will not 
appreciate their happiness because they 
will not have experienced the preceding 
conditions and they will have their own 
troubles. And second, because history in- 
dicates that when one set of wrongs is 
done away it is always succeeded by 
another set. Religious freedom, political 
freedom, freedom from slavery, were ends 
in themselves, and were attained; yet 
economic bondage came later unforeseen. 
When we abolish that, some other form 
of evil will arise. We must have a cosmic 
supermundane goal of righteousness, and 
a hope thereof. 

Humanism as devotion to the advance- 
ment of human welfare is no novelty. If 
humanists think this is a new element 
in religion, their old religion must have 
been of an inferior sort. It seems an in- 
dispensable part of religion to millions of 
orthodox theists. But it is not enough to 
stand by itself and meet the human need 
of religion. There is too much discourage- 


ment and difliculty in life; too many 
people are barred from doing much 
toward the proposed heaven (few can 


play a great part) ; too many people suffer 
hopelessly as regards this life. How are 
we to overcome our faults? How are we 
to gain the spiritual strength needed in 
contending for righteousness? How are we 
to bear the ills of ordinary life? 
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There is a way. Prayers are often 
answered. This is plain fact. To deny it 
on theoretical grounds is to ride in a boat 
similar to that of the Christian Scientists _ 
who on theoretical grounds insist that 
there is no real healing by means of 
medical treatment. But facts are facts. _ 
Argument that “God would not” do so — 
and so is as idle in the mouths of liberals 
as in those of fundamentalists. 

Experience shows that we can gain 
strength from some spiritual source; a 
source which appears to be outside of 
ourselves. We are told we must find God 
within. Yet he is not all within each in- 
dividual, unless there are many gods. The — 
people in a house when they want water | 
find it within the house; yet that water 
within comes from outside. If there were 
no supply from outside the taps within 
would soon dry up. 

A healthy man does not mind a long 
eold walk or a hard day’s work, with 
home at the end of them; but to work for 
nothing and never come in where it is 
warm, that is a different matter. This 
present life, beautiful as it is, is too dis- 
appointing if it is all. We must have a 
further life. If we cannot, then we are 
minus the meeting of a profound need. 

WiiuiaAM C. LEE. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Accommodated to the Times 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The writer of the editorial, “Churches — 
and Ministers”, in the issue of August 
27, 1931, has a good New England pre- 
eedent in his advocacy of the minister’s 
preaching on modern problems. Charles 
Angoff, in his second volume of “A Literary 
History of the American People”, pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, quotes the : 
following, from a pamphlet of John y 
Adams, second President of the United — 
States, which is recorded in Charles 
Francis Adams’s, “The Works of John — 
Adams”: “The clergy of this province are — 
a virtuous, sensible; and learned set of 
men, and they do not take their sermons 
from newspapers, but from the Bible; 
unless it be a few, who preach passive 
obedience. These are not generally curious 
enough to read Hobbes. It is their duty 
to accommodate their discourses to the 
times, to preach against such sins as are 
most prevalent, and recommend such 
virtues as are most wanted.” 

Mites Hanson, JR. 


’ 


WESTON, MASS, 


South Middlesex Conference, Natick 


The one hundred and seventy-third ses- 
sion of the South Middlesex Conference 
will take place at the Unity Church in 
Natick, Mass., October 11. In the after- 
noon, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, professor 
in the Crane Theological School and 
leader of the Community Church of Bos- 
ton, Mass., will give an address, “Revolu- 
tion and Religion’. In the evening, 
Cornelius A. Parker, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
will speak on “Creeds and the Liberal 
Church”. 


“Please Come to Order 


 Effici: ncy Estimate of Y. P. R. U. gives rules for 
i ‘ successful meetings 
The experience of the individual so- 

cieties of the Young People’s Religious 
Union in arranging meetings is codified 
' each year in the “Y. P. R. U. Efficiency 
Estimate”. Each organization may learn 
from this practical and valuable sum- 
' mary what to do and what not to do to be 
| _ suecessful. Older groups, having no col- 
lected wisdom to draw from, may be able 
to profit from highlights in the “Efficiency 
Estimate”, as follows: 

“Plan entire meeting ahead of time. 
Last minute affairs are usually dull. 

“Start and close meetings on time. A 
| meeting that drags is boring. 
[ ‘Develop a social spirit at meetings. 
Meetings held just for the sake of hold- 
ing them are usually not worth having. 
| “Conduct business meetings formally. 
| Make them as short and efficient as pos- 
sible. 
| “To start discussion after a talk, have 


} 
| 
| 


one or two members previously primed 
with a few questions. 

“Vary meetings. Possibilities include: 
lectures, informal talks, debates, discus- 
| sions, musical evenings, readings, group 
reading of a play such as ‘Green Pas- 
tures’, study of other churches with rep- 
resentatives from these churches present- 
ing their point of view, illustrated lec- 
tures and education films, one-act plays 

of religious or social interest. 

“Create a spirit of informality and en- 
joyment at meetings. Comfortable chairs, 
dim lights, good air, Breplace: fires, digni- 
fied conduct, all help. 

“If your group is small, don’t meet in 

‘a large room. Have only about enough 

chairs for niembers present and arrange 
them informally. 

“When guests or prospective members 
are present have all members meet and 
know them. Groups cannot be built up 
without an effort on everyone’s part. 
“Keep in office only capable and active 
officers. Many societies are killed by of- 
ficers who, while good companions, are 

indifferent to work. 

“Divide work among all members; a 
few members doing everything spoils a 
group. 

“Welcome advice from older people, but 
do not let any one or two people—either 
old or young—run a group. 

‘Do as much as possible as a ‘gang’. 
Outdoor parties—theater trips—informal 

| gatherings—gatherings for work at 
church or on social service projects with 
general participation are fun and make 
for a strong society. 

“Avoid growth of cliques. Carry on in 
name of society only those activities in 
which all participate.” 


Good Year at Peterborough, N. H. 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Parish in Peterborough, N.H., held re- 
cently, the treasurer reported all bills 
id and a balance of $200. The minister 
orted that the Alliance paid member- 
had increased from sixty-one to 
ity-eight in three years, and that 
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twenty-six marriages, thirty-two funerals 
and five christenings had been held in the 
same time. The church school has enrolled 
the children from all but four of the 
parish families. The Scout troop has 
started a new “buddy” troop in town dur- 
ing the year. Attendance at the church 
services has increased over ten per cent. 
during the year and eighteen per cent. 
in the last six months. E. W. Webster 
and Mrs. Pearl White were elected to the 
standing committee for a term of three 
years. The following officers were re- 
elected: President, W. H. Caldwell; vice- 
president, C. M. Cummings; clerk, HE. W. 
Jones; treasurer, J. A. Longley, Extensive 
repairs have been made on the parsonage 
during the summer. 


Obituaries 


SARAH ELIZABHTH H®ALD, daughter of Rev. 
Charles and Eliza A. (Bancroft) Babbidge, 
died June 30, 1931 in her home in Pepperell, 
Mass. 

She was born July 18, 18438, and educated 
at the public schools of Pepperell, Elmwood 
Seminary, Maplegrove Academy and Salem 
Normal School, which she left after a three- 
year term to study art in Boston. She was 
married to Dr. William F. Heald of Newport, 
Maine. 

Excepting the four years in Boston, Mrs. 
Heald’s life was spent in Pepperell; her inter- 
ests were centered there as a member of the 
old First Parish Unitarian Church, where her 
father preached for fifty-two years and re- 
mained Pastor Emeritus until his death. Mrs. 
Heald was a member of various local societies 
in which she took an active part, and through 
her literary mind she proved a valuable mem- 
ber of the Library Association and The 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Her interest in the Pepperell Branch of The 
General Alliance was greatly appreciated and 
her name placed In Honorem on the Founders 
Fund list through the sum given by that 
Branch. 

Mrs. N. S. B. APPLETON. 


Mrs. RACHEL I. HYDE CLARKE passed away 
very peacefully at her residence, 3840 Oxford 
Avenue, Montreal, Que., in her eighty-third 
year. She was the mother of Mrs. Alberta 
MacArthur and the Misses Amelia J., Irene 
M. and Ethel Hyde Clarke. 
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The Fine Art 
of 
Neighborliness 


In forwarding their renewals, readers 
often tell us how much their neighbors 
enjoy THE ReGisTER. Apparently a goodly 
percentage of our readers are in the habit 


of passing their copies along in this way. 


It is thoughtful little courtesies like 
these which contribute so much to the 
amenities of life. And it often happens 
that in this way THE REGISTER serves to 
introduce liberal religion to someone who 
otherwise might 


never know about it. 


Perhaps you have a enter or two 
who would appreciate THE Recister. If 
so, simply send us their names and ad- 
dresses and we will be glad to mail them 


a few sample copies, 


You will be doing an act of neighbor- 
liness to them and incidentally rendering 


a service to your own church paper. 


The Christian Register 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Give me strength never 
to disown the poor or 


bend my knees before 
insolent night. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Itineraries Y. P. R. U. Secretaries 


Because the Young People’s Religious 
Union is to be without the services of an 
Bastern field secretary this year, this 
“field” is to be covered as well as time 
and circumstances will permit by the mid- 
western field secretary, Winthrop M. 
Southworth, Jr., and the executive secre- 
tary, Katharine M. Glidden. Their itin- 
eraries for October follow: 

Itinerary of Winthrop M. Southworth, 
r.: October 11, Greenfield, Mass. ; October 
13, Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; October 14, Bronx, 
N.Y.; October 15, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Willow 
Place) : ; October 16, New York, N.Y. 
(West Side) ; October 18, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Church of the Saviour) ; October 19-22, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Biennial Conference ; 
October 23-25, Washington, D.C.; October 
26-27, Richmond, Va.; October 28-29, Nor- 
folk, Va.; October 381—November 1-2, 
Charleston, 8.C. 

Itinerary of Katharine M. Glidden: 
October 16-17, Baltimore, Md.; Octo- 
ber 18, -Wilmington, Del.; October 19— 
22, Biennial Conference, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
October 25, Harrisburg, Pa.; October 26, 
Trenton, N.J.; October 27, Plainfield, Nal.’ 
October 28, Elizabeth, N.J.; October 29, 
Orange, N.J.; October 30, Montclair, N.J. 


Charles William Wendte 


(Continued from page 770) 
eightieth birthday celebration, June 11, 


1924 : 


“Tt came to the world with the roses, 
That bud of a Wendte to be, 

And June after June has unfolded 
God’s flower to the life that we see. 


“Oh, well for a soul that at eighty 
Is filled with the music of youth, 
A sheaf-bearing, home-coming reaper 
With plentiful harvest of truth! 


“Oh, well for a brother whose loving 
No limit sectarian knows— 

As broad as the broad light of heaven, 
As free as the scent of a rose!’ 


LItTLETON, Mass.—An Ancestors’ Day 
service was held at the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church September 27. 
Rey. John Henry Wilson preached on “The 
Chosen People’, and Rey. Oliver Jay Fair- 
field, a former minister of the church, 
took part in the service and gave the 
prayer. 
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Delo Bev EC Or aa 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


“Are You a Unitarian 
Without Knowing It?” 


A message addressed to those 
who are dissatisfied with, or have 
broken away from, orthodox 
Christianity, and to those who 
call themselves atheist, agnostic, 
rationalist or freethinker. Pub- 
lished for general distribution 


by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIvE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 
THE cHristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St. HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boy. 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rrvy. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs, 
EB. Merrick "Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, "M.D. 
Mrs. John Hoar, ‘Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H, 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 0, 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


" 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 

all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 
The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 

DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 

33 West Cedar Street - - - ~- Boston, 


= 
o 


PROCTOR ACADEMY | 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opens September 15th. Register now. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior Sch hool—Grades 5-8 Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland, an eminent Uni- 
tarian revered in the Fellowship, has 
moved from Poughkeepsie, N.Y., to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where he is making his 
home with his son, Dr. E. R. Sunderland, 
professor in the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Previous to his re- 
tirement from the active ministry four 
years ago, Dr. Sunderland was for four- 
_ teen years minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Poughkeepsie. 


Mrs. L. Walter Mason, widow of Rey. 
L. Walter Mason, is chairman of the per- 
sonnel committee of the First Unitarian 
_ Church School of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Miss Laura Wilcox, of the Unitarian 
parish of Pomona, Calif., is president of 
the Business and Professional Women’s 


After spending the summer months in 
Wollaston, Mass., where he was formerly 
minister of the Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Samuel G. Dunham has returned with his 
family to his new work in Nashville, Tenn. 


Miss Hleanor Holden, of Concord, Mass., 
and Richard Baker Greenman, son of 
| Rey. Lyman Manchester Greenman of the 
- First Congregational Church of Chelms- 
_ ford, Mass., were married by Mr. Green- 
'-man September 5. The groom, who grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1927, is 
a teacher at the Fenn School in Concord. 
He is superintendent of the First Parish 
chureh school. 


Roy H. Rowe, former director of the 
- Emmerton School of the General Alliance 
at Swansboro, N.C., is director of the 
. Warner Theater in Pittsburgh, Pa. He is 
' taking charge of the publicity for the 
First Unitarian Church School of Pitts- 
burgh and will edit The Pittsburgh Uni- 
tarian News, a monthly bulletin to church 
school members, teachers and parents, and 
a history of achievements, or year book. 


Rey. James H. Hart, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Madison, Wis., 
since 1924, has joined the staff of the 
Ethical Culture Society of New York City. 
vy. W. Rupert Holloway, formerly min- 
Rist of the Unitarian Church at Iowa 
' City, Ia., ‘has succeeded Mr. Hart at 
Madison. 


Three members of the Unitarian young 
suple’s society of Waltham, Mass., are 
entering college this autumn to begin 
training for the ministry. Robert Storer 
going to the Meadville Theological 
Sch and Donald Farrington and Wendell 
Maher to Antioch College. 

— 
Children’s Mission Reports 
During 1930-1931 the Children’s Mis- 
sion to Children of Boston, Mass., reached 
total number of 658 children. Of these 


88 were cared for in foster homes, and 
9 were advised or otherwise helped. 
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Weeks of care given by mission workers 
totaled 8,275. Two hundred and thirty 
of the children for whom application was 
made last year were “hospital children” 
and “many a rosy, healthy boy or girl is 
entering school”, the annual report of the 
mission says, “because of aid given at a 
critical time by the Children’s Mission”, 

The mission, to the support of which 
many Unitarian church schools contribute 
by their Children’s Sunday offerings, last 
year spent $68,000 for direct service to 
children, and $20,000 for administration 
and extension and joint cooperative move- 
ments. 

The treasurer is Paul ©. Cabot, 140 
Federal Street, Boston. 
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Dr. Carlyle Summerbell Preaches 
Farewell Sermon at Roslindale 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, who has been 
minister of the Roslindale Unitarian 
Church of Boston, Mass., since 1926, 
preached his farewell sermon September 
27. The church was filled with parishion- 
ers and a delegation of fifty members of 
the Irving W. Adams Post of American 
Legion of Roslindale, of which Dr. Sum- 
merbell has been chaplain. Dr. Summer- 
bell was presented a purse from the 
church and an embossed copy of a resolu- 
tion of good wishes from the Legion dele- 
gation. The following day he left for 
Tampa, Fla., where he will serve as min- 
ister of the Unitarian church. 


Books by David Starr Jordan 


America’s Conquest of Europe 


The Call of the Nation.... 


The Call of the Twentieth Century...... 


College and the Man 


The Heredity of Richard Roe 


The Human Harvest 


The Innumerable Company .. 


Life’s Enthusiasms 


The Religion of a Sensible American..... 
The Story of a Good Woman 
The Strength of Being Clean............ 


Ulrich Von Hutten 
Unseen Empire........... 


War and the Breed 
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THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Fourth Biennial Conference 


OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
WILL BH HELD IN 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 19-22, 1931 


by invitation of the First Church of PMladelphia 
and the Unitarian Church of Germantown. 


Subject : 


The list of speakers includes Dr. A. 


‘*The Importance of the Individual’’ 


Warren Stearns, President Frank 


Aydelotte, Rev, John Haynes Holmes, Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, and others 


A special rate has been made by the 


Benjamin Franklin to delegates and 


visitors attending the General Conference, of $4.00 each, per day, for single 
room and bath; $3.00 each, per day, for room and bath, with double bed for 
two persons; $3.50 each, per day, for room and bath with twin beds for two 
persons; $2.50 each, per day, for room and bath with double bed and cot, 
for three persons, A folder listing accommodations at other hotels at slightly 
lower rates will be sent upon request to the Philadelphia Chamber of 


Commerce, 


Make your plans now to attend, and be sure to secure a Railroad 

Certificate, which will be on sale at all ticket offices after October 

14, when purchasing your ticket to Philadelphia. Ask for reserva- 
tion on Train No. 175, Car No. 753. 


Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. Forbes Robertson, Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“T hear that you acted in this last 
talkie.” “Yes, I was the approaching foot- 
steps.”’—Stanford Chaparral. 


Southern Californian (home from a 
vacation trip out of the state): “Ahhh! 
Doesn’t the old bus ride nice, now that 
we've got the tires filled again with this 
wonderful Los Angeles air!” 

—Hvangelical Orusader. 


Customer: “Three of those apples you 
sent me were rotten. I am bringing them 
back.” Storekeeper: “That’s all right, 
madam. You needn’t bring them back. 
Your word is just as good as the apples.” 

—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


The minister asked his little girl if she 
liked his sermon and she said “No”. “Well, 
what did you like—the first part?’ “Yes.” 
“Did you like the last part?’ “Yes.” 
“Well, what part didn’t you like?’ “Oh”, 
said she, “there was too much middle.” 


“Well”, said the professor, “I believe 
that’s all. And now are there any questions 
before the final examination?’ There came 
a voice from the back row: “What’s the 
name of the textbook in this course?” 

—Evangelical Crusader. 


Advertisement, with name changed, in a 
Unitarian church directory: 
Smartt ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
and 
BEAUTY PARLOR 
Dr. X. Y. Blank Birds Treated 


A crowd of commercial travelers, who 
had met in a country hotel, were bemoan- 
ing general bad trade and its effect upon 
orders. One fellow made no contribution 
to the doleful conversation. Suddenly one 
of the party turned to the lone man and 
said: “How do you find trade?’ “Never 
better”, came the reply. “Good night!” 
said the inquiring traveler, “what do you 
travel in?” “Revolvers.”—Tit-Bits. 


Seven-year-old Mary showed her father 
her Sunday-school book and asked him 
what the picture on the cover meant. 
“That is an altar built of stone and a 
fire is burning on it. Long ago people used 
to sacrifice animals to God by burning 
them on an altar. People don’t do that 
any more. They used to think God would 
like the smell of the smoke.” “Did God 
like the smell of the smoke?’ “No, I don’t 
think so.” “How long ago did they use 
to burn animals? Was it before you were 
born?” “Yes, long before. It was several 
thousand years ago.” “That must have 
been when God was a little boy.”—M. 


In the “want ad” column, according to 
The Michigan Christian Advocate: One of 
our District Superintendents will want a 
man for a hard charge, small salary, 
church in debt, people as fine as God ever 
made. But it is not a case where “any 
dude will do”. He thinks the people de- 
serve the best and he wants a man such 
as a new Episcopal bishop recently de- 
scribed, in an address to the clergy: “You 
are supposed’, he said, “to have the learn- 
ing of a scholar, the logie of a lawyer, 
the peripatetic energy of a family doctor, 
the exquisiteness of an artist, the wiz- 
ardry of a financier, the popularity of a 
Rotarian, the sanctity of a saint.” If you 
know such a man, we can steer him 
toward a hard job next Conference. 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


President—James P. Parmenter 
Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rey. Minot Simons, D.D. 
Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 


Treasurer—leaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
cad Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


BEACON STREET, 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BOSTON 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
or more insertions, Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
years’ experience desires position. Address 
CHRISTIAN Rpgistmer, C-169. 


the finest place 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston «= 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


OcrosER 8 1931 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS. — 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany. 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), . 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. — 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service imme 
diately after morning service on the first Sun- 
day of each month, All seats free at all sery- 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rey. — 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s yoices, Ray- 
mond C, Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr. — 
Perkins, Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. Tues- 
day-Friday inclusive, Rev. Maxwell Savage, 
D.D., First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. — 


BOSTON, MASS,—SHCOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey, 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 9.30 
A.M., Church School; 11 4.M., Morning service, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Eothrep, D.D., minister. Morning service — 

A.M, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Servie 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. b 


Professional Classes 
for 


Church School Teachers | 


Evenings and Saturday Mornings i 
7.30—9.30 P.M. 1O—12 A.M. | 
October 5—January 30 4 
MONDAYS: Principles of Religious Educa- | 
tion—Dean Meyer of Boston University. \ 


TUESDAYS: Handwork Projects and Skills— 
Miss Evelyn Gilman, Kindergartner. 


WEDNESDAYS: Discussion of Class Prob- 
lems and How to deal with them—Miss 
Harris, Dr. Le Sourd, Professor Powell of 
Boston University. 


THURSDAYS: Story Telling—Mrs. Margaret | 
Eggleston Owen. ¢ 


SATURDAYS: Old Testament Stories for the | 
Church School—Miss Annie Pousland. D 


Enrollment Closes October 19 
FEE, $10.00 a Course 


TUCKERMAN SCHOOL © 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. | 
Haymarket 4442 


